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The Easter Festival. 


NEGLECTING the precession of the equinoxes and the various 
adjustments of the calendar which that astronomical fact has 
entailed, it may be said that in the present year the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension of our Lord, are commemo- 
rated upon the dates upon which, according to tradition, they 
actually occurred. I am not by any means prepared to assert 
that this tradition is a trustworthy one, or that it comes to us 
from Apostolic times, but it may, at any rate, be traced back to 
Tertullian at the beginning of the third century, and it was widely 
spread even then. Tertullian, after an elaborate discussion of 
the prophecy of Daniel, states categorically that our Saviour 
suffered “under Tiberius Casar in the consulship of Rubellius 
Geminus and Fufius Geminus (2.2, A.D. 29), during the month of 
March and at the paschal season, eight days before the kalends 
of April (ze, March 25th), on the first day of the azymes or 
unleavened bread, when, according to the command of Moses, 
the Jews were bidden to kill a lamb towards evening.”! The 
same belief, so far as regards the day of the month, though 
it does not seem to be known to Clement of Alexandria® and 
to one or two other early writers who discussed the question 
of the proper date of Easter, is nevertheless attested by 
St. Hippolytus,’ Lactantius, Sulpicius Severus,‘ and several 
more. Through them it obtained wide and general credence, 
and in the calendars of the early Middle Ages it meets us at 


every turn. For example, in the Irish Martyrology of Cingus, 
compiled in the early years of the ninth century, we read under 


March 25th: 


1 Tertullian, Adv. Judaeos, viii. (Oeler, ii. 719). Cf. Adv. Marcion, i. 15, 
(Oehler, ii, 62) 

2 Preuschen, however, in the Zeztschrift f.d. N. 7. Wissenschaft, 1904, pp. 1—17, 
seems to think that when a slight misreading is corrected, one of the views referred 
to by Clement, reduces itself exactly to the tradition that Christ died on March 25th. 

3 Hippolytus, 7x Dan. iv. 23 (Bonwetsch, p. 242). 

* Lactantius, /mstit. iv. 10, 18; Severus, Hist. Eccles., ii. 27, 5. 
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338 The Easter Festival. 


Meet are the Crucifixion and Conception of Jesus Christ on one 
pious festival with the passion of James. 


And under March 27th: 


On the sixth day of the kalends of April, after releasing the souls 
(in Limbo) Jesus—a mighty tale—has arisen out of the womb of the 
earth.! 


Similarly, if we turn to the most ancient Calendars which 
can be traced to the scriptorium of Monte Cassino, and which 
belong to the eighth and ninth century,? we find the same 
commemorations. On March 25th we read, “ Dominus crucifixus 
est et conceptus” (our Lord was crucified and conceived), and 
on the next day but one: “ Resurrectio Domini” (the Resur- 
rection of our Lord). Again, in England the Calendar of 
St. Willibrord (c. 706), and the Anglo-Saxon Martyrology of 
about a hundred and fifty years later, bear witness to the 
same belief, while we can trace it in Gaul before the time of 
St. Gregory of Tours,’ and in the Hieronymian Martyrologium 
of the seventh century. It seems, in fact, to have been almost 
universal. 

And here I may add parenthetically that with this wide- 
spread medizval idea that our Lord suffered on the 25th March, 
I am much tempted to connect a curious old English super- 
stition which Fuller, Aubrey, Codrington, and others have 
recorded. The rhyme has several variants. For example, as 
Codrington gives it, it runs: 


When our Lord doth lie in our Lady’s lap 
Then, O England, beware of a clap.! 


but in Fuller’s version, 


When our Lady falls in our Lord’s lap 
Then let England beware of mishap.° 


This is usually interpreted of Easter falling upon the feast 
of the Annunciation or Lady-day, indeed some of the versions 
introduce the word Easter, but I am inclined to think that even 
more probably it contemplates the case realized this year of 


1 Stokes, Martyrol.of Gngus (Bradshaw Soc.), p. 84. 

2 They have recently been published by Dom G. Morin in the Revue Bénddictine, 
October, 1901, pp. 486, seq. 

3M. G. H. Scrip. Merov., i. 445 (Ed. Arndt). 

* Codrington, Collection of Proverbs, London, 1672, 

* Fuller, Worthies, Edit. 1672, p. 83. 
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Good Friday coinciding with the Lenten feast of our Lady. It 
would be quite natural for the medieval imagination to suppose 
that any year which realized the actual conditions which obtained 
when our Saviour was crucified was likely to prove an annus 
mtrabidts, or at any rate a sort of jubilee year when things 
returned to their rightful owners. Fuller, who interprets it of 
Easter day, treats it as a fabrication of recent date devised with 
a political or religious intent. Thus he says: 


I behold this proverbial prophecy, or this prophetical menace, to 
be not above six score years old, and of Popish extraction since the 
Reformation. It whispereth more than it dare speak out and points 
at more than it dare whisper, and fain would intimate to credulous 
persons as if the Blessed Virgin offended with the English for abolish- 
ing her adoration, watcheth an opportunity for revenge upon this 
Nation ; and when her day (being the five and twentieth of March and 
first of the Gregorian year) chanceth to fall on the day of Christ’s 
Resurrection, then (being as it were fortified by her Son’s assistance) 
some signal judgment is intended to our State and Churchmen especially. 


Be this however as it may, there can be no question of the 
almost general prevalence of the belief in the early centuries 
that our Saviour actually suffered on March 25th, the day of 
His own conception, and that He rose again from the dead 
upon March 27th. Canit be said that this is in any way an 
authentic tradition capable of historical justification? Most 
assuredly one would be much disposed to believe that the early 
Christians must have preserved the memory of the day on which 
their beloved Master offered His life for the salvation of the 
world. It seems hardly credible that when the exact “ birth- 
day” of so many of the martyrs and saints of God has been 
jealously recorded, the triumph of the Lord of all should have 
left no accurate trace in Christian tradition. And yet there 
are certainly the very gravest difficulties against accepting 
March 25th as the day on which our Lord died. To begin 
with, Tertullian was unquestionably wrong in the year. We 
know from St. Luke (iii. 1) that our Saviour degan His Public 
Life in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and this is identical with 
the consulate of the Gemini, A.D. 29. But it is incredible 
that He should have completed all that is recorded in the 
Gospels before the end of March in the same year. Moreover, 
in A.D. 29 the pasch must have been eaten on Sunday evening, 
April 17th, and thus our Saviour must have died either on 
Sunday, April 17th, or on Monday, April 18th. Now there is 
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no sufficient reason for supposing that Tertullian in his most 
precise and categorical statement should have been right as to 
the day of the month, but wrong in the numbering of the years. 
That there was a considerable difference of opinion in the early 
Church regarding the exact date of our Lord’s Crucifixion we 
know from the explanation of Clement of Alexandria, but it 
has been contended by a high authority? of late years, that one 
of the views which Clement mentions as having come to him 
from a Basilidian source, does really represent an accurate 
tradition, and that our Lord was crucified on Friday, April 7th, 
A.D. 30. Without pretending that any sort of certainty can be 
arrived at in this matter, the agreement of Father Hontheim’s 
conclusions in two articles on the date of the Nativity, which he 
published in Der Katholik for 1907, with the views of Preuschen 
and Achelis, is sufficiently striking. Preuschen’s method is simply 
to take the data for the times of the full moon in the years 27 to 
34 and assuming the general accuracy of the Jewish determina- 
tions of the Pasch on the 15th Nisan, to ascertain which of these 
best agrees with the certain fact that our Saviour suffered on a 
Friday. The whole argument is too intricate to detail here, 
but even though the reliability of Preuschen’s verdict in favour 
of April 7th, A.D. 30, should be disputed, he seems to be 
absolutely successful in demonstrating the complete untrust- 
worthiness of all those ancient traditions and calculations—for 
example, those of Hippolytus or of the author of the De Pascha 
Computus. Clearly, then, whether we, in modern times, are or 
are not able to determine with certainty the exact days in the 
Julian chronology on which the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
took place, the early Christians, for their part, had completely 
lost touch with these anniversaries. Are we therefore to infer 
with M. Théodore Reinach in a recent @uvre de vulgarisation,® 
that the whole Christian tradition was only formulated at a 
later date, when there had been ample time for legend to 
become confused with fact and for exact details to be forgotten, 
or can we offer any reasonable explanation of this, in itself, 
rather striking anomaly ? 

If I answer this latter question in the affirmative, I can only 
do so by insisting upon a point which at first sight might seem to 


1 Clem. Alex. Stromata, i. 21. 

2 Preuschen in the Zeitschrift f. d. N.T. Wissenschaft, 1904, pp. 1—17. 

3 T. Reinach, Za Féte de Péques in the Bibliothéque de Vulgarisation of the 
Musée Guimet. Vol, xviii. Paris, 1906, pp. 121I—127. 
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strengthen the adversary’s case. It is this, that for the first two 
centuries of our era there is really no evidence that any Easter 
festival was kept at all in the Christian Church. We have, no 
doubt, towards the middle and close of the second century a 
very lively discussion as to the observance of a certain paschal 
fast, a fast which was differently observed in different localities, 
and which tended to coincide with the azymes, or days of 
unleavened bread, of the Jews, but of any single day of special 
rejoicing, or of any festival standing out from all the rest of the 
year, which occurred at the termination of this fast we have no 
trace. It certainly had no special name, and we cannot but 
doubt its very existence. Bishop Wordsworth, in his Z/znzstry 
of Grace, seems to me accurately to summarize the facts: 


Both customs, we say (é.¢, the Roman custom and the Asiatic 
custom of keeping Easter) refer originally, it must be observed, not to 
a feast, but to a commemorative fast on the anniversary of the death 
of our Lord, founded no doubt on His words respecting the taking 
away of the Bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15, Mark ii. 20, Luke v. 36). The 
Christian zdcyxa always in the first three centuries and often in the 
fourth means, I think, the celebration of the fast of Good Friday 
(extended no doubt by iépGears or “ superposition” in most cases over 
Easter Eve). This for instance is its use in Tertullian.! But originally 
it was the observance of one day, answering to the day of our Lord’s 
Passion considered as an historical event. The use of “ Pascha” for 
Easter Day (rdoxa dvaotdoipov as opposed to racxa oravpwotpor) is of 
later introduction.” 


What he adds about Pentecost a little further on is 
equally noteworthy. 


The term Pentecost was originally given to the whole space 
(latissimum spatium as Tertullian calls it De Bap. 19), from Good 
Friday to Whit Sunday ; and Origen talks of one who can really say 
“we are risen with Christ as walking continually in the days of 
Pentecost ” * 

This then must only seem to deepen the mystery. For 
St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, for Hermas and Barnabas, for 
St. Justin and St. Irenzus there was no definite festival-day at 
either Easter or Whitsuntide, but only a fifty days’ period of 
rejoicing preceded by a commemorative fast very variously 


1 Adv. Jud.10; De Bap. 19. 
2 Wordsworth, Afinistry of Grace, p. 355; cf. Funk, Adhandlungen, iii. 392—401. 
3 Contra Cels, viii. 22. 
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observed in different parts of the world. How can we give any 
adequate reason for this surprising fact? 

I think that the explanation is to be found in our inability 
to divest ourselves of the thoughts and habits of mind which an 
immemorial observance of a fixed system of chronology has 
bred in ourselves and in our ancestors. With us and with all 
those who are familiar with the Julian system—as were, for 
example, the Romans of our Saviour’s day—the primary 
measure of time is the year. Each year so exactly reproduces 
its predecessor, that the occurrence of any event is almost 
instinctively referred to its position in the year, while the 
calendar month is regarded only, or at least primarily, as a 
division or a part. The very slight modifications introduced 
by the occasional occurrence of a leap year does not, practically 
speaking, cause the least disturbance in the subdivision into 
which we mentally map out the great unit. If a child died on 
the 27th of February of a leap year, that date is near enough 
for our ideas of ordinary accuracy, and we should think the father 
very eccentric if he insisted upon keeping the first anniversary 
on February 26th, even though we know that in point of fact 365 
days would then have elapsed since his bereavement. On the 
other hand, the lunar month means for most of us just nothing 
at all as a measure of time. That a man had his hair 
cut, or his piano tuned, or his garden attended to at the 
recurrence of each full moon, would probably be accounted as 
prima facie evidence of lunacy. And yet there have been long 
ages of the world’s history when, as the philology of many 
languages would alone suffice to tell us, the moon was the 
great measurer of time for nearly all the races of mankind. 
For such peoples the “month’s mind,” the menszversary, if I 
may coin such a word, was quite as natural a remembrancer as 
the anniversary. And, asa matter of fact, we find such practices 
surviving in many parts of the world side by side with a highly 
developed civilization. There is one such illustration preserved 
in the Bible’ in a reference to the monthly birthday of 
King Antiochus (tnv cata piva Tod Bacidéws yevéOXov yépar), 
which meant that if the ruler’s birthday were on the twelfth, the 
twelfth of every other month of the year was kept as a feast. 
Several striking examples of this are furnished by Greek 
inscriptions in Egypt ; for example, the birthday of Ptolemy III. 


1 2 Maccabees, vi. 7. 
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was kept on the fifth of each month, and his accession-day on 
the twenty-fifth, he having been born on the fifth day of the 
month Dios, and having ascended the throne on the twenty- 
fifth. It seems not improbable that the monthly commemora- 
tions of our Lady, and certain other feasts which occur in the 
ancient Coptic calendar, were mere survivals of some such 
usage. Indeed, I am inclined to conjecture that the curiously 
large number of festivals which occur on the eighth day from 
the end of the month (ante diem octavum calendas) in our 
calendar, e.g., the Nativity, the Conversion of St. Paul, the 
Chair of St. Peter, &c., may be due originally to some similar 
cause. 

But our Lord was a Jew, and the Apostles were Jews, and 
Christianity was first preached in Judea to men who were nearly 
all Jews. Now, Jewish chronology, be it noted, was very unsci- 
entific and irregular. It still measured time by lunar months, 
and because twelve lunar months gave only 354 days of the 
year, and that not quite accurately, an intruded or “ embolismic ” 
month was introduced eight times in every nineteen years, not 
regularly or systematically, but, as it seems, by the arbitrary 
decision of the priests, when they judged that such an addition 
was needed to keep the seasons in proper relation to certain 
festivals connected with the crops. It does not require very much 
imagination to see that a shifting and uncertain year of this 
kind deprived the conception of an exact anniversary of much 
of its meaning. The Jews no doubt had certain annual festivals, 
but they were mostly connected in some way with the great 
features of the seasons. It is simply inconceivable that they 
could have attached any great significance to the precise place 
which any day occupied in the rudely calculated solar year, 
when usually there were only 354 days in the year, but at other 
times 394. On the other hand, the Jews stood apart from 
nearly all other nations in preserving a measure of time which was 
commended to them by the most ancient and sacred traditions. 
The week came, as it were, straight from the ordinance of the 
Creator. It was independent of all other measures of time ; it 
went on repeating itself continually, regardless of its relation to 
months or years. Can it be wondered at that when a question 
first presented itself to the Apostles and their converts as to 
the manner in which they should commemorate for all ages to 


1 See Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder, p. 227, and E. Schiirer in Zectschrift 
fd. N.T. Wiss., ii. p. 48. 
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come the great mysteries of man’s redemption, it was the week 
which occurred to them as the prime unit of ecclesiastical time, 
not that variable Jewish year or lunar month which meant so 
very little. And so for their great memorial of the Resurrection 
they chose simply the Sunday, “the Lord’s day” («upiaxn, dies 
dominica) a term which we meet already in the New Testament; 
while under the designation “the first day of the week” we find 
the same day, even as early as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians,? and the Acts of the Apostles,® clearly set aside 
for liturgical assemblies. 

Here, then, we have what seems to me the simple and 
satisfactory explanation of a specious rationalistic objection. 
If the actual date of our Saviour’s Resurrection has been 
forgotten, this has not happened through any indifference on 
the part of the early Christian converts and their teachers, nor 
on account of any great interval of time which separated the 
events themselves from the record made of them, but simply 
from the fact that the idea of a Christian calendar as we know 
it now had not yet been developed. The mysteries of the 
Redemption were to be re-enacted in the pious meditations of 
these early followers of Christ not once in every year, but once 
in every week. The Evangelists when they wrote had no 
thought of providing the accurate data of history to meet 
the objections of sceptics to come. To them it was sufficient 
to make quite plain what place was occupied by the day of 
the Resurrection and the day of the Crucifixion in that narrow 
liturgical cycle which was proclaimed by God in the first 
chapter of Genesis and which recurs some fifty times—it 
mattered nothing if embolismic months increased the number— 
between each spring season and its successor. And here, be it 
noted, we have also some indirect explanation of the seeming 
contradiction between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel as 
to the day upon which the pasch was eaten. On the one point 
which mattered to the early Christians all four Gospels are quite 
unanimous. It was on the Friday that the Lord suffered, it 
was on the Sunday that He rose again from the dead. But 
whether that Friday were the 14th Nisan or the 15th Nisan, that 
might be a matter of curious interest to a Jew, but it could be 
of little concern to a Christian who kept the memory of his 
Saviour’s glorious Resurrection upon the first, or as some early 


1 Apoc. i. 10, 2 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 3 Acts xx. 7. 
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writers prefer to speak, upon the eighth day of every recurring 
week. No wonder that with this strong prepossession in their 
minds the Synoptics may have used rather loose phraseology as 
to the precise day on which the Jews observed their pasch. If 
they had had in view the celebration of an annual feast of the 
Resurrection to be translated into the terms of the Julian 
calendar, they would no doubt have supplied data which 
admitted of no ambiguity. But no man then foresaw that the 
weekly celebration of the Resurrection would in the course of 
a few centuries be dwarfed beside another and greater annual 
Pasch which was to be the corner-stone of the ecclesiastical 
year, and to take the first place in the Church’s long roll of 
festivals and saints’ days now spread out through all the months. 

To offer adequate proof of what I have just advanced 
regarding the first primitive conception of the ecclesiastical 
calendar would not be easy in the space now available. It 
must suffice to indicate one or two of the passages in early 
writers which seem to support this view, leaving perhaps to 
some future opportunity the discussion of difficulties and the 
production of confirmatory evidence. And first we may notice 
the Didache, with regard to which opinion has been steadily 
gaining ground that it is really a document which describes 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the first or the early part of the 
second century. There is not in the Dzdache the slightest hint 
of any festival or annual celebration, but only of a weekly 
Church order which included two fasts and the Sunday Liturgy. 
Thus we read : 


And let not your fasts be with the hypocrites (z.e., the Jews) for they 
fast on the second and fifth days of the week, but do ye fast on the 
fourth and on Friday. (Chapter VIII.) 


And again: 


And on the Lord’s day of the Lord come together and break bread 
and give thanks, having first confessed your transgressions that our 
sacrifice may be pure. (Chapter XIV.) 


Similarly the Epistle of Barnabas, another very early 
document, distinctly connects the ordinary Sunday with the 
Sabbatical “rest and the Resurrection of our Lord, and the 
writer even seems to assume that the Ascension also took 
place on a Sunday—a misconception which recurs in other 
early writers, as if the idea were prevalent that the Sunday 
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contained in itself, as it were emztnenter, the celebration of all 
joyful feasts. 
These are the words of the Barnabas Epistle : 


Finally he saith to them: Your new moons and Sabbaths I cannot 
away with. Ye see what is his meaning. It is not your present Sabbaths 
which are acceptable to Me but the Sabbath that I have made ; in the 
which, when I have set all things at rest, I will make the beginning of 
the eighth day which is the beginning of another world. Wherefore 
also we keep the eighth day for rejoicing, in the which also Jesus rose 
from the dead, and having been manifested ascended into the 
heavens. ! 


Tertullian, if the various references he makes to Church 
celebrations be carefully studied, will be found to furnish still 
more valuable support for the view I have been suggesting. It 
is from him, for example, that we first learn of the rule that 
prayer was offered standing on Sundays and in the Pentecostal— 
or, as we should call it, the Paschal—season,? continuing for 
seven weeks after Easter. Each Sunday, it seems clearly to be 
implied, is a commemoration of the joyful Resurrection-day.® 
But the following passage is sti]l more directly to the point. 


And if you wish [he is addressing a pagan who thinks of embracing 
Christianity] to give some relief to the body, you will have, I will not 
say merely your former holidays, but even more. For amongst pagans 
each festival day is only of annual occurrence but you will have a 
holiday every week (octavo guogue die). Gather up all the holidays of 
the Gentiles and set them in a row, they will not make up as much as 
the pentecostal period [which for us is all holiday]. 


Finally I may note a passage from the first festal letter of 
St. Athanasius which, written in A.D. 329, at a time when the idea 
of a special Holy Week celebration had almost everywhere taken 
root, connects this week of weeks with the seven days of 
creation and compares the Resurrection of our Lord with the 
great Sabbath day of rest. St. Athanasius is speaking of the 
special Paschal or Holy Week fast, in itself something quite 
different from the quadragesimal or Lenten fast which a subse- 


1 Barnabas, chap. xv. 

4 De Oratione, cap. 40. 

3 Cf. Ireneus Frag. 7. Not kneeling is a type of the Resurrection. 

* **Si quid et carni indulgendum est, habes, non dicam tuos dies tantum sed et 
plures. Nam ethnicis semel annuus dies quisque festus est, tibi octavo quoque die. 
Excerpe singulas solemnitates nationum et in ordinem exsere : pentecosten implere 
non poterunt.”’ (De /do/olatria, c. 14; Reifferscheid, p. 47.) 
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quent letter of his attests to have been then almost everywhere 
observed. 


We begin the holy fast on the fifth day of Pharmuthi (March 31) and 
joining to it according to the number of those six holy and great days, 
which are the symbol of the creation of this world, let us rest and cease 
from fasting on the tenth day of the same Pharmuthi (April 5) on the 
holy sabbath of the week.! 


This idea of the association of the days of Creation with 
the week ending in our Saviour’s Resurrection seems to have 
survived down to medizval times, and in many of the Calendars 
which mention the Resurrection as taking place on March 27th, 
or March 25th, for both are found, we quite commonly meet 
with an entry of the prima dies saeculi inserted in the Calendar 
a few days earlier. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


' First Festal Letter (A.D. 329), p. 13. 








Literature and Licence. 


Authors—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymster, play your part, 

Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of Art. 

Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare ; 

Down with Reticence, down with Reverence—forward—naked—let 

them stare. 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer ; 

Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing iu the troughs of Zolaism,— 

Forward, forward,—ay, and backward, downward too into the abysm. 
Locksley Hall sixty years after, 


IN such fierce fashion wrote the aged Tennyson of the 
“authors” of twenty-five years ago. It would almost seem as if 
certain members of that craft have in the interval taken his 
denunciation as counsel and encouragement, for we find that 
Reticence and Reverence are even less regarded now, in fiction 
especially, than they were then. So much is this the case that 
at the beginning of December last the managers of the chief 
London Circulating Libraries addressed a letter to the leading 
London publishers, in which, after saying that they had been 
discussing a matter which for some time had been a cause of 
annoyance to their subscribers and of inconvenience to them- 
selves, they went on as follows: 


We refer to the circulation by the libraries of books which are 
regarded as transgressing the dictates of good taste in subject or 
treatment. Much undeserved adverse criticism has fallen upon the 
libraries, who, in their endeavours to avoid giving offence, have 
repeatedly called in such books from circulation, and, in consequence, 
have suffered considerable loss. In order to protect our interests, 
and also, as far as possible, to satisfy the wishes of our clients, we 
have determined in tuture that we will not place in circulation any 
book which by reason of the personally scandalous, libellous, immoral, 
or otherwise disagreeable nature of its contents, is, in our opinion, 
likely to prove offensive to any considerable section of our subscribers: 
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The letter concludes by requesting that all novels and any 
other books about the character of which there can possibly be 
any question, should be submitted to the Libraries one week 
before the date of publication, and by disclaiming on the part 
of the writers any desire to act as censors of literature. 

It will be immediately observed that the authors of this 
encyclical are careful to avoid any avowal of moral or religious 
motives for their action. Their plea is purely utilitarian or 
commercial. “We have found”—it may be paraphrased— 
“that there is enough regard for decency left in the land to 
make the circulation of improper literature, occasionally at 
least, a financial loss. Consequently and merely with a view 
to our pockets, we claim the right to inspect beforehand the 
goods we are called upon to purvey.” Thus, as far as 
their written declaration goes, if the “annoyance” of their 
subscribers did ot find expression in threatened loss of custom; 
the managers would be quite ready to go on circulating noxious 
books. “You must not blame #s”—so their timidity seems to 
urge in their plea to the publishers—“ if we appear to call your 
judgment into question: blame, rather, the squeamishness of 
the public.” Now, we are quite willing to believe that other 
and loftier reasons weighed with the Libraries’ Committee in 
deciding their action and that, perhaps, they were well advised 
in putting forward the only one which might have a chance of 
appealing to a// publishers, but their nervous avoidance of any 
reference to conscience is so very characteristic of an age which 
has, as Gladstone pointed out long ago, largely lost the “sense 
of sin,” that it calls for at least this much comment. For the 
rest, we are only too glad to have some kind of protest from 
any quarter made against a great and growing evil to quarrel 
seriously with the purely financial foundation given it in this 
case. And we may ourselves, by way of supplement, point 
out that there are other things to consider besides the possible 
“annoyance” of subscribers, and that prohibitive action of this 
sort regarding the printed word may very well be, not only 
excusable, but necessary in the best interest of society. 

The Libraries’ Encyclical, of course, called forth a great 
deal of lively comment in the newspapers, comment which 
illustrated once more a well-known “axiom” of the late 
Lewis Carroll— A discussion may be raised on any point 
at any distance from that point.” The purely business aspect 
of the Committee’s decision was ignored, and different writers 
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aired their views on the ethics of the question,—views which 
varied very much. How could it be otherwise in a society 
like our own where nearly all first principles are disputed 
and where words expressing even primary notions have been 
so constantly abused and misapplied that their meaning 
changes with each mouth that utters them? Men who differ, 
and differ widely, in their conceptions of Liberty, Truth, 
Morality, Human Responsibility, the Origin and Destiny of 
Man, the Nature and Functions of the State and of the Church, 
and, finally, the purpose of Literature itself, cannot engage on 
a discussion of such a subject as literary censorship with any 
reasonable prospect of reaching a common and a definite 
conclusion. If you make man “the measure of all things,” 
you are applying an essentially variable standard, and cannot 
expect to come to a settled agreement. The only chance of 
harmony lies in referring things to a standard which is above 
human vicissitudes, the eternal and immutable Law of God. 
But this is precisely what your modern non-Catholic, the child 
through one strain or another of the anarchic “ Reformation,” 
is shy of doing. He prefers to base his morality, as we have 
seen the Libraries’ Committee doing, on something more 
tangible, like his balance-sheet. To quote the clever adaptation 
of astronomical theory used by a recent writer,'—his point of 
view is radically “geocentric,” not “heliocentric,” ze. “theo- 
centric.” He excludes the supernatural from his argument, 
as something not generally admitted or not easily defined. 
Consequently outside the region of pure mathematics and 
physical experience, his disputes are literally endless, and if 
in a question of morality a ground of common agreement does 
happen to be hit upon, it is, as it were, by accident and without 
any guarantee of permanent occupation. And so, in this 
instance, we find that we can classify the writers who discussed 
the Libraries’ Circular only on the broad basis of their general 
attitude, viz., into those who approved of it, those who 
condemned it and those who disputed its effectiveness. While 
freely acknowledging that the question of a censorship of 
literature is quite separable from the particular mode or degree 
of its exercise, we conceive that as Christians our own general 
standpoint must be that of the first of these classes. The 
evil is too vast and urgent to allow any sincere believer to be 
-hostile or even indifferent in regard to efforts to check it. 


1 Father Joseph Rickaby in Scho/asticism, p. 79. 
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Our business, then, is to take that view of the matter which 
is in full accordance with our faith. No other view is tolerable 
because no other view is true. And our faith bids us have no 
sympathy with what of its own nature hinders us in the attain- 
ment of the end of our creation. Evil cannot be our good 
under any aspect, nor does vice in our eyes lose half its vicious- 
ness even by losing all its grossness. Our judgments are 
“theocentric.” Thus, in this question into which enter the 
fundamental ideas of liberty, truth, and morality, we must 
expect to find ourselves in direct opposition to the godless 
world, which voices the view of the average sensual man. He 
professes no definite faith; his code of ethics is the outcome, 
not of the three theological virtues, but of the three concupi- 
scences, tempered by the policeman, his criterion of harmfulness 
is the mere injury done to society, not to the God who made 
him, he aims, at most, at making clean the outside of the platter 
or cup; and therefore it is that he takes amiss the check on his 
curiosity and his desires that results from the action of the 
Libraries. Consequently, our opposition to him is uncom- 
promising, dictated, as it is, primarily by our faith and our 
profession. But we may also fairly plead that it is firmly 
supported by reason and common-sense. For, let us consider 
in the light of reason whether this action is really an “ infringe- 
ment of liberty” or a “hindrance to the advance of thought,” 
as so many have maintained. And, to do this with some degree 
of definiteness, let us make clear to begin with what we mean 
by “liberty” and within what limits it is a proper attribute of 
man. This is the idea which really lies at the basis of the 
whole dispute. 

The liberty that belongs to man is obviously not freedom 
from the rule of any superior, for that is an attribute of God 
alone. Man must remain ultimately dependent on his Creator, 
and can have no more liberty than his Creator allows him. How 
much, as a matter of fact, is he allowed?! Liberty, whether 
physical or moral, is the absence of physical or moral constraint 
on the will. Now, it is of the nature of that God-bestowed 
prerogative of man, free-will, never to be physically constrained 
except by the presence of its appropriate object—good, z¢., 
without any“alloy of badness—or by the opposite to this object, 


1 As we are dealing here with the will alone, 7.e., with the scope of man’s freedom 
of choice, we need not pause to discuss what is known as bodily or personal liberty, 
t.e., freedom from compulsion or forcible detention. 
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entire and perfect evil. Thus the blessed in Heaven who see 
God face to face have no freedom of choice left,—their wills must 
adhere to the Perfect Good. But here on earth good and evil 
are rarely presented to our choice without some admixture of 
their opposites: we see good at best but in a glass darkly, and 
evil generally appeals as desirable under some aspect to some 
part of our complex organism. Our wills then, so long as we 
retain the power of acting rationally, may always be said to be 
physically free. But it is not so with regard to moral constraint. 
Owing to the definite revelation God has given us of the 
penalties of wrong-doing, we are never morally free to do wrong, 
so long, z.¢.,as we bear in mind, and cannot hope to escape, those 
penalties :— 


Rejoice [says the Preacher], O young man, in thy youth; and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart and in the sight of thine eyes: but—know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment. 


The “young man”—and the young woman, too, for that 
matter,—is commonly ready enough to obey the Preacher’s 
gravely-ironical advice, but, just as commonly, he forgets the 
warning that concludes and qualifies it. And thus he may 
achieve a spurious kind of moral freedom, living in the paradise 
cultivated by that fool of all fools*-—he who hath said in his 
heart, “ There is no God.” But freedom of this sort is not only 
spurious, but is also short-lived. Once the habit of sin is 
formed, the sinner is no longer free; he must go on sinning, 
and the result at last is that he cannot desist, even though the 
penalty is immediate and evident. If ever he is to be rescued, 
the Good Shepherd must go in search of him. He must be 
redeemed, bought back, from what Infallible Truth, expressing 
universal experience, has called the slavery of sin. We cannot, 
it is true, serve both God and mammon, but serve we must, one 
or the other. “Being made free from sin, ye were made 
servants to righteousness,” St. Paul tells the Romans.’ There 
is no neutrality possible, although it is sometimes attempted, 
between those two standards. 


Those [says Professor Dowden] who lack energy of goodness and 


1 Eccles. xi. 9. 

2 Bacon’s shrewd remark, ‘‘ Deum non esse non credit nisi cui Deum non esse 
expedit,”{aptly expresses the main motive of such folly. 

8 Romans vi. 18. 
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drop into a languid neutrality between the antagonistic spiritual forces 
of this world, must serve the devil as slaves, if they will not decide to 
serve God as freemen.! 


Those last words of the Dublin professor bring us to the 
heart of our question, for they indicate that the only measure of 
liberty within our reach is that attained in the service of God. 
It is a mistake, but a common one, to think that an essential 
quality of perfect liberty is freedom to do wrong or to go 
astray.” If that were so, God Himself is not free. That kind 
of liberty, so far from being a faculty to be sought after, is a 
mark of imperfection, because every wrong action and every false 
notion make for the ruin of a rational and moral nature, and 
nothing is perfect unless it is finally safeguarded by its own 
constitution against self-destruction of that sort. We start with 
that liberty, it is true, but only that we may strive to get rid of 
it. Hence, though apparently free, we are more or less in 
bondage, until the irrational part of us is duly subject to the 
rational, and until reason itself knows the truth that makes us 
free. Then the will, schooled in virtuous habits, chooses the right, 
as it were, instinctively, in spite of the pleadings of passion ; 
the mind, possessed of the truth, is free from error, doubt, and 
delusion. Such freedom has to be fought for long and 
strenuously, and is wholly won but by few. To wish to go back 
again into bondage, to desire irrational “freedom” to sin or to 
err, is clearly not a sane impulse. “ Deliver us from ev/” is the 
prayer which Supreme Wisdom dictates. 

We are now in a position to detect, underlying much of the 
movement against the restriction of pernicious literature, the 
presence of a desire that man should of be delivered from evil, 
except, perhaps, in so far as the interests of civil society are 
concerned. So long as these are safeguarded, freedom is 
claimed forithe individual to read and to write what he chooses, 
unhampered by any authority. ‘I protest,” writes ‘An omni- 
vorous Reader’ to the Times, “against the decision of a 
committee of popular circulating libraries as to what is proper 


1 Shakespeare: his Mind and Art, p. 250. 

? Even a non-Christian philosopher like Locke recognizes this: ‘‘ Is it worth the 
name of freedom [he asks] to be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and 
misery upon a man’s self? If to break loose from the conduct of reason, and to 
want that restraint of examination of judgment which keeps us from choosing or 
doing the worst, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are the only freemen : 
and yet I think nobody would choose to be mad for the sake of such liberty but he 
that is mad already.” (On Human Understanding, ii. 21.) 


VOL. CXV. x 
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food for my mind—or for that matter anybody else’s.” Here, it is 
true, we are left in doubt as to whether the “ Reader” protests 
against censorship in general or to its exercise by the Libraries; 
for the two questions, as we have said above, may very properly 
be separated. But on neither count do we consider that he has 
any real grounds for protest. Leaving liberty aside for the 
moment, it is surely manifest that, as tradespeople with a 
careful eye to their own interest, the Libraries are justified in 
refusing to supply books, to which they have good reason from 
past experience to suppose that the bulk of their customers will 
object. Tradespeople cannot be expected, for the sake of the 
manufacturers, to force unwelcome goods upon their customers. 
The argument is used that, the Libraries being mere distributing 
agencies, like Pickford, between the publishers and the public, 
there is an implied contract that they should supply their 
subscribers with all books not too costly or too technical to be 
in general demand. But this seems to limit too much the 
sphere of human responsibility ; the Libraries are within their 
right in safeguarding themselves against loss by prosecution, 
for libel or otherwise, and, moreover, may contend that the 
books they suppress are precisely those which would xo¢ be in 
general demand, were their character known beforehand. 
However, one may justify their action on business grounds, 
without contending that the committee of the Libraries’ 
Managers constitutes an ideal board of censors. The 
“Reader” above quoted might rightly enough object to their 
surveillance, on the score of morality, over his reading. Morals 
are not their primary concern: still less, of course, is faith. 
In fact, we may dismiss orthodoxy altogether from the question, 
for here in England, outside the Church, there is no fixed 
and consentient belief in revelation and, therefore, no possi- 
bility of interfering with expressions of religious “opinions.” 
The mind of the country is no longer predominantly or 
uniformly Christian, however much its conduct may retain of 
the impress of the ancient creed.' But as we have seen, the 
Libraries expressly disclaim the vé/e of censors, and their com- 
mittee takes, as its standard of morality, not the law of God but 
merely public opinion. In vain, however, do they seek to 
escape the charge of affecting superior virtue ; it is insisted that 


‘* orthodox ” as a reproach 


+ Mr. Gosse, one of the first protesters, uses the term 
—‘* .. . three prudish, orthodox, or timid librarians.” (Letter to the Zimes, 


December 2, 1909. } 
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their action, by conveying a censure, infringes the liberty of the 
book-producers— 


I take exception [said a certain publisher to a Daily Mail inter- 
viewer] to the use of the word “immoral” {in the Librarians’ circular] 
for it indicates that the heads of the libraries think a publisher would 
deliberately issue an improper book. 


As the publisher in question is notorious for his patron- 
age of obscene novels, one at least of which has had to be 
withdrawn at the instance of the police, the “heads of the 
libraries” might possibly plead justification for all that their 
use of the word implies; but we can imagine more reputable 
firms contending that their “readers” are as good judges of 
morality as those employed by the Libraries. A body of 
censors should be such by character, position, and training as to 
command universal respect, and where in this “emancipated ” 
age shall we find such a board? If men will not hear the 
Church which advances divine claims, they are not likely to 
acquiesce in the decisions of those who cannot fairly assert 
greater enlightenment and zeal for virtue than their own. 
Consequently, there will always be protests from “omnivorous 
readers” and the like. Public-Library Committees and other 
such organizations that have to some extent the control of the 
reading of the masses must make up their minds to face abuse, 
however they exercise their discretionary powers. Even with the 
best intentions, they may always count on offending some one or 
other class of their multitudinous readers, and, indeed, they may 
occasionally give just ground for offence, by straining at gnats 
and swallowing camels, or otherwise illustrating human prejudice 
and inconsistency. The question, therefore, is—do these censors 
under the circumstances do more harm than good? We are 
convinced that they do not, for, whatever their motives and 
despite their mistakes, they are checking licence, not liberty. 
Literature in the long run will not suffer by their blunders, 
while, through their action as a whole, morality will always be 
the gainer. Better, in fact, some censorship than none. It is 
already much that a certain standard of morality in these 


matters should be recognized, even though it is not a very high 
one and is bas¢d on motives in that respect like itself. And it 
may serve to keep before the public mind the fact that omni- 
vorous reading is likely to be as dangerous to moral health as 
promiscuous feeding is to physical. Moreover, it is some sort 
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of recognition of the great Catholic doctrine that moral health 
is much more precious than mental culture. 

Catholics, of course, are taught that, antecedently to any 
ecclesiastical censure, they are under an obligation derived 
from the natural law to avoid all unnecessary reading (and 
conversation) that may endanger their faith or morals, but 
outside the fold that duty is not commonly recognized. Yet 
loyalty to God should surely prohibit friendly parleying with 
His enemies, whether they are attacking His truth or His 
goodness. It is for the better avoidance of these enemies that 
the Church points out or zzdicates where they lie hid, determin- 
ing the natural law in that particular regard, just as she deter- 
mines the law of worship by enjoining attendance at Sunday 
Mass. To be sure, her “Index” meets with even stronger 
protests than are aroused by similar action on the part of lay 
authorities. Yet the principle is the same in both, and they stand 
or fall together.!. In a perfect community, Church and State, the 
one a@ting in the interests of religion and the other in those of 
social decorum, would combine to prohibit the writing and circu- 
lation of evil books amongst the citizens. Human nature being 
what it is, all persons during some part of their lives and some 
persons all their lives need protection against themselves, lest 
through weakness or ignorance they should yield to influences 
which would hinder their proper development. This is the 
justification of the prohibitive legislation with which every 
civilized community abounds and which, in so far as it “delivers 
from evil,” is no undue infringement of liberty. General laws 
must look to the needs of the unstable multitude rather than 
to the claims of the enlightened and virtuous few.2 The 
majority of men, even in a Catholic state, require more help 
to avoid evil than is afforded by their own sense of right. If 


1 The State has never hesitated to use the weapon of the Index, which is a natural 
means of defence of the community against the literary lawlessness of individuals. 
There was a time, for instance, when the English State, considering the Catholic 
religion hostile to its welfare, made a comprehensive Index of all Catholic books, 
inflicting grievous penalties on their authors and possessors 

* Milton’s Areopagitica, a plea “for the liberty of unlicenc’d printing,” has of 


course been quoted by the opponents of the Libraries, but Milton was mainly 


concerned with discussions on matters of religion, truth in his notion having been 
scattered to the four winds after the death of the Apostles and needing the labours 
of all good men to piece it together again. Besides, the orator admits nearly our 
whole contention in the following—‘‘ that also which is impious or evil absolutely 
either against faith or manners no law can possibly permit. that intends not to unlaw 
itself.” (P. 76, Arber’s Reprint. ) 
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all the citizens of a community were honest and rational and 
proof against evil influences, then we might remove ll 
restrictions on the sale of poisons and weapons, and allow 
every householder a liquor licence. But things being notoriously 
otherwise, it has become the business of the State, especially 
since it has thrust the Church aside, to supplement conscience 
and safeguard the individual against excessive seductions to 
wrong-doing. It is not enough, it finds, to repress disorder 
which has become public. Public disorder springs from private, 
and in any case it is easier to stop a moving stone at the top 
of the hill than at the bottom. The State at best can do very 
little to direct and elevate conscience: that is not, after all, 
its proper function ; but it can assist by reducing the amount 
of open temptation. The argument, borrowed by Mr. Gosse* 
from the Areopagitica—that the removal of the material of 
sin involves the removal of the material of virtue as well— 
ignores the fact that a vast amount of that common material 
can never be removed and, if applied logically, would justify 
the removal of all outward restrictions on vice. 

The State, we say, has undertaken to do what it can ill 
accomplish without the aid of the Church. The latter appeals 
to the conscience by pointing out the sin and the scandal of 
encouraging immoral literature, but the State cannot prevent 
its being read except by attempting to repress it when it has 
already been printed and, to some extent, circulated. How 
thoroughly inefficient such attempts are the present action of 
these private individuals* shows. The publishers of obscene 
books are liable to criminal prosecution at the instance of the 
police, but a book must be very bad indeed to be obscene 
“within the meaning of the Act,” and, besides, the authorities 
often have to hesitate lest the result of an unsuccessful prose- 
cution should only enhance the evil they are attacking. Sir 
Robert Anderson, late head of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and a man of wide official experience in this 
matter, whilst admitting that machinery does exist for suppress- 

1 Letter to the Zimes, December 2, 1909. 

* Their action has probably had an excellent effect in giving a lead to the various 
Public Libraries’ Committees throughout the country, On February 7th, we read, 
the Hull Public Library Committee determined to exclude from the town libraries a 
certain popular novel, which had already been excluded from the Libraries of 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and Nottingham. Surely the police should long ago have suppressed a 
book of that sort. 
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ing immoral publications, asserts emphatically “that publica- 
tions may be, doth in intention and effect, corrupt and corrupting, 
and yet escape the meshes of the criminal law.”* Clearly the 
law needs strengthening and extending in this regard. Its arm 
comes down heavily enough on the purveyors of diseased or 
adulterated food, and punishes even the man who adds pure 
wholesome water to our milk, yet it cannot prevent the minds 
of the young from being vitiated by foul fiction. State-action 
is at present ineffectual: all the more welcome, then, is the 
action of the Libraries. If “literature” should suffer through 
the suppression of vicious writings, we shall endeavour to put 
up with the loss. Real literature, we fancy, is safe enough: it 
has sufficient scope in life and nature without dabbling amongst 
cess-pools. “As well might an artist,” says Browning of the 
modern ‘realist,’ “ painting a road, smear his canvas with mud.” 
In fact, we should go so far as to assert that it would have been 
better for the world, and not much the worse for literature, if 
a poet like Swinburne had remained mute and inglorious, instead 
of lending the attraction of his metrical genius to the foul 
themes of his earlier muse. Man, after all, can be saved without 
literature, but not without morality. And it is man’s chief 
business to be saved. 

If the State cannot do very much, the Libraries and kindred 
agencies will also be comparatively powerless, unless supported 
by a vigorous public opinion. Outside that large class of 
readers who exercise no active choice in the matter but simply 
take what is given to them by the clerk at the counter, there is 
another smaller section who are on the look-out for anything 
that will satisfy their unwholesome longings, and who will find 
the list of excluded books a handy indication of where to find 
it. Already books on the “Black List” have been advertised 
as “banned by the Libraries, 
score. They have to be bought, it is true, at 6s., but in no long 


” 


and their sale pushed on that 
time they will be issued in shilling or sixpenny editions, and 
brought within reach of those even who cannot afford a library 
subscription. And the evil will thus be multiplied, unless the 
public conscience can be brought to realize that reading immoral 
literature, apart altogether from further consequences, is itself 
an immoral act.” We fear that that conviction is not a 


1 Letter to the Zimes, December 11, 1909. Italics ours. 
2 If we do not go on to say that @ fortiori the writing of such literature and the 
publishing of it are also grievously sinful, it is because we cannot conceive any 
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spontaneous growth in the mind of the natural man, nor does 
it commonly result from non-Catholic moral training. But 
until it is spread by sound Christian teaching, there will still 
be depraved tastes to demand depraved gratifications, and 
authors and publishers and booksellers unscrupulous enough 
to supply them. Sound Christian teaching, alas! is rare 
enough on this topic, not only in the non-Catholic pulpit, but 
in elementary and secondary schools alike, and also in so-called 
Christian homes, where parents, abundantly solicitous about 
their children’s bodily food, care not at all into what poisonous 
pastures their minds stray. And so we must look to supple- 
ment it, on the one hand, as has been already said, to the 
police,! whose authority should be increased, and on the other 
to the various associations which connect the mind of the 
author with the mind of the public—the Authors’ Society itself, 
the Publishers’ Association, and the Circulating Libraries 
Association.” 

Why should not these bodies take a lesson from the 
procedure of the different professions, which by means of their 
Councils—the General Council of the Bar, the General Medical 
Council, and so forth—exact, under pain of disqualification, 
a certain standard of professional rectitude from their members ? 
As it is, a certain number of “ black sheep,” some few of them 
men of talent who have given up the Christian standard of 
morality, but the rest mostly “unsexed ” women, bring discredit 
on the whole profession of literature, which should be as 
ennobling as it is noble’ If those organizations would only 


set their faces against writings which aim at undermining 


Christian conscience so undeveloped as to doubt the fact. Catullus, who wrote 
Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum: versiculos nihil necesse est. (Ode xvii.), 

doubted it, but he is no model for Christians. 

1 The police are now empowered to prevent children vnder sixteen from 
smoking. But they have no such power to save the minds of the young from being 
contaminated by the vile illustrated papers which flood the bookstalls. The Minister 
of Education might employ his energies to better purpose by turning his attention 
to this grave subject and ceasing to persecute denominational schools 

2 We may add to these the various Committees of the Free Libraries throughout 


the country 
* Lest, as a religious periodical, THE MONTH should be considered to exact too 
high a standard jn these matters, the following secular testimony to the extent of the 
evil may be useful : ‘* Furthermore there are quite twenty novels now in circulation 
which in our opinion are unfit for general or even discreet perusal, and which 
might very well receive the attention of the police. Yet the police do nothing.” 
(Zhe Academy, March 5th.) 
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morality, and use the powerful influence at their command to 
prevent their circulation, the moral tone of the community 
could not fail to benefit greatly. But—Quwts custodtet ipsos 
custodes? It is plain that an age which has so largely abandoned 
the Centre of Truth, and the Fount of Morality, the Church 
instituted by Christ, cannot rise above its environment. 
Secular literature must be secular, even though produced ina 
Catholic country. Unless literature is inspired or swayed by 
the facts of revelation it will be exposed to countless errors, and 
ever prone to fall. 


One literature [says Cardinal Newman, speaking of this subject],! 
may be better than another, but bad will be the best when weighed in 
the balance of truth and morality. It cannot be otherwise ; human 
nature is in all ages and all countries the same; and its literature, 
therefore, will ever and everywhere be one and the same also. Man’s 
work will savour of man; in his elements and powers excellent and 
admirable, but prone to disorder and excess, to error and to sin. Such, 
too, will be his literature ; it will have the beauty and the fierceness, 
the sweetness and the rankness of the natural man, and, with all its 
richness and greatness, will necessarily offend the senses of those who, 
in the Apostle’s words, are really “exercised to discern between good 
and evil.” 


But, thank God, the leaven of Christian principles is still at 
work in society at large and affects even writers who have ceased 
to believe. Outside the publications of the Rationalist Press 
Association and the pages of such papers as the C/arion, it is 
rare to find aggressive atheism, and, if the range of immoral 
writing is a good deal wider, the present movement to check it 
shows, at any rate, that it is also widely resented. Here as in all 
other questions where the spirit and teaching of Christianity is 
attacked, a grave obligation is incumbent on those whom God 
has made Catholics. They at least know what the sin of scandal 
is, they believe in the grave sinfulness of evil thoughts and 
desires, they recognize the sacramental sanctity of the marriage- 
bond, they realize the terrible reckoning that awaits the slayer 
of souls. How, then, can they be found—we will not say amongst 
the writers of books that care not for these things, but—in the 
number of those who spread their evil influence by publishing or 
reading them? Others may sin in this matter through ignorance 
or error ; no such excuse avails the educated Catholic. Speaking 


| Lectures on University Subjects, iii. ** English Catholic Literature,” § 4. 
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“ 


generally, it is sinful to purchase or to lend or borrow books known 
to be immoral : it is scandalous, in the strict sense of the word, 
to be known to possess them or to allow those under our charge 
to have access tothem. Yet, under the miserable pretence of 
being in the fashion, or through mere idle or vicious curiosity, 
some Catholics do not scruple to take their share in spreading 
the literary filth, which is the sure sign and result of the decay of 
religious belief in any Society. In default of an effective 
censorship, in support of whatever influences make in that 
direction, our duty plainly is to do what we can to discourage 
the circulation of pornography by banishing all trace of it from 
our own surroundings. The good example given by Catholics in 
regard to the evil of divorce has lately been openly acknowledged 
by the ex-President! of that Court. May it be equally conspicu- 
ous in this regard where the interests of true liberty and of 
literature itself are at stake, no less than the interests of God. 


J. K. 


1 Sir John Bigham before the Royal Commission. 
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OF late years the educated Catholic public have been frequently 
exhorted to take that place in the civil and social life around 
them which a thoroughly practical application of the principles 
of their faith would suggest, and to combine, to the full measure 
of their abilities, in spreading God’s Kingdom amongst the 
generations that are growing up hostile or indifferent to the 
Christian religion. Many articles have been written for that 
end in this very Review, in which the necessity of a personal 
interest in social and economic reform has been urged upon 
all genuine Catholics, and, to judge by recent developments, 
these articles and the like efforts elsewhere have had satis- 
factory results. The aim of the present paper, however, is some- 
what more limited. It is addressed mainly to Catholic women 
and deals with but a single line, though not an insignificant 
one, of social activity. What I hope to show in this article 
is how deeply interesting and important to leisured women of 
our faith is the study of Economic History. By Economic 
History [ mean the record of all that has entered into the 
domestic, social, and commercial life of mankind from the 
earliest times to the present day, with a particular and detailed 
reference, of course, to what concerns our own nation. It is 
distinct from Political History on the one hand and from 
Economic or Social Science on the other. In Political History, 
as ii has been usually written, our attention is chiefly invited 
to dynastic questions, the careers of the great, the vicissitudes 
and conflicts of governments—all matters which have their 
interest but which are by no means the whole life of a nation. 
Economic History deals with such things also, but incidentally 
only, according as they affect its own particular subject. It 
picks out from the tangle of general history the threads that 
relate to commercial, industrial, social, and financial progress, 
and combines them in an orderly scheme. It aims at determin- 
ing the material basis of social existence, the many obscure 
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influences in soil and climate and geographical position that go 
to the moulding of a nation’s character and destiny. 

Social Science, on the other hand, is a supplementary study 
to Economic History, dealing rather with theories and generali- 
zations from the facts accumulated by the latter. A great deal 
of the confusion existing in current Social Science is due to 
a want of the necessary preliminary study of the History of 
Economics. That the subject has been much neglected we learn 
upon the testimony of an eminent lecturer on social subjects : 


I would suggest [says Professor Ashley'] that you should consider 
the advisability of trying your hand at economic history. Here is an 
almost untrodden field: here is abundance of material: and even if 
you do not arrive at any very wide-reaching conclusions, the facts which 
you may discover will themselves be positive accessions to knowledge 
As Lotze says, “To know facts is not everything, but it is a great deal ; 
and to think lightly of them because one yearns for something further 
is fitting only to those who do not understand that the half is often 
better than the whole.” 


The importance of this study will now be somewhat more 
evident. It, first of all, has the obvious advantage of furnishing 
a store of knowledge, which even if of no immediate practical 
use to the student, will broaden her sympathies and enlarge 
her outlook upon life. But beyond this, the facts of Economic 
History are bound up with all the interesting social problems 
of the day, and the contemplation of them will contribute to 
a more intelligent understanding of the evolution of human 
society as it now exists. All students will benefit at least to 
this extent, but the Catholic, believing as she does in an over- 
ruling Providence, will possibly experience from the first 
devotion to the subject a great awakening. It will open her 
eyes to perceive, if only in the vague and from afar, some 
traces of the vast plans of Almighty God with regard to those 
toiling and struggling multitudes of mankind, who are eve 
striving to maintain existence without losing humanity. And, 
with the help of her Catholic principles, it will give her a due 
sense of proportion in her estimates of material as compared 
with spiritual welfare. 

Such being the importance of Economic History, let us try 
to realize more clearly the benefits to be derived from it. Not 
only shall we find that it underlies all true social reform in this 


1 


Surveys: Historic and Economic, p. tt. By W.]. Ashley, M.A. 
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country, but that it also affords us the clue to the history of 
every other. Thus it has an entirely practical bearing upon 
our views of modern life. The proper study of mankind, we 
are assured, is man. The way in which “ordinary people,” the 
vast majority of mankind, actually live, rightly regarded, 
provides a store of interesting facts, and the study of the 
gradual development of mankind from the earliest nomadic 
state to the most highly organized social conditions has a 
fascination only surpassed by the process of systematizing 
personal experience. Attention to Economic History teaches 
us how to look at these facts, so commonly disregarded 
precisely because so common, how to read them aright and how 
to deal with them. And close attention is needed if we are not 
to be confused by the varying theories of Social Science. 
Those theories necessarily change, because they are, in the main, 
deductions from changing experience. It is that experience 
which we must approach with alert and open minds: there are 
no hard and fast rules in economics: our study is man as he is 
or as he was, not as he might be or even as he ought to be. 
The physical sciences, like chemistry or mechanics, are con- 
cerned with immutable laws which we can accept without 
verification, but in the study of economics the “ heuristic method” 
is the only safe one. For the past which we contemplate is not 
an infallible guide. It does throw light, of course, on the 
present ; history repeats itself, but always with variations: no 
past event ever yet established an absolute precedent. The 
reason is that the laws of economics are fashioned by the 
restless spirit of man, now under the guidance of reason, now 
swayed by passion, but always concurrently influenced by 
motives so deep-seated and intricate, and so complicated by a 
multitudinous variety of circumstances that it is wholly impos- 
sible to draw for the guidance of the present exact parallels 
from the past. Why then, I may be asked, try to make 
a study of what is so incalculable? Is it not rather paradoxical 
to say that, through the knowledge of Economic History, we 
can find a solution to all modern problems, and in the same 
breath to tell us that the past is no certain guide? I have 
already suggested the explanation of the apparent paradox. 
It is true that the past is no certain guide: its lessons cannot 
always be accepted without question ; but, once this is under- 
stood and provided for, we may proceed with sufficient confi- 
dence. An analogy may make things still plainer. It is with 
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the social body in its entirety as with the individuals that 
compose it. Human nature embraces a number of more or less 
well-defined types of character and, given certain characteristics 
and certain circumstances, we may prudently count on uniform 
results, and this in spite of the existence of free-will. Yet there 
is always some slight inexactitude in our best inferences, and 
the possibility of a complete mistake is always there, for the 
simple reason that it is as difficult to find two characters and 
two sets of circumstances exactly alike as it is to find two faces 
or two waves of the sea perfectly reproduced. This then is our 
attitude in regard to the study of Economic History. We may 
learn much from it to help us in framing our judgments and 
our hypotheses, but we cannot pronounce our theories really 
successful until they have been fitted to the facts of the present. 
It is the same with regard to purely political opinions. Have 
we ever found a politician ready to stake his life on the sound- 
ness of his views? Theoretically, they may show no flaw: and 
given conditions such as he postulates, they would doubtless 
prove infallible. But there is always, and must always be, 
enough difference between the circumstances he imagines and 
the circumstances which exist, to vitiate in some measure his 
most carefully-considered conclusions. Only the Mind which 
is divine can comprehend all the present and predict the future 
with certainty. 

Enough has now been said to show that, if Catholic women 
are to take that position in the life around them which it is 
their duty to take, and if they are to utilize inthe best way the 
talent of Faith with which Providence has entrusted them, they 
cannot afford to neglect the study of Economic History. The 
abstractions of Social Science might naturally enough repel 
beginners : not vithout some reason did Carlyle gird at Political 
Economy as the “dismal science.” But all that formal classifi- 
cation and correlation of views, and programmes, and theories, 
may be left on one side to start with. The student who would 
specialize will, of course, go further afield, but the ordinary 
woman, who has time on her hands, and professes to take an 
intelligent interest in the everyday affairs of national life, will 
best justify her profession by being able to trace their connection 
with the series of remote causes from which they spring. Thus 
approached, the subject is of interest from the very beginning. 

To confine our attention to our own country—the investiga- 
tion of English Economic History at once takes us back to the 
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first chapters of “our island story,” when the Pheenicians 
invaded our shores for tin, when the Roman Empire regarded 
Britain as part of its vast granary, when our green fertile pasture 
lands suggested sheep-breeding, which ultimately brought about 
the great English monopoly of “ woollens ”—a monopoly which 
lasted to the dawn of thé nineteenth century. Then, we are led 
to form an estimate of the natural resources of the land, our 
vast stores of minerals and coal, our variety of agricultural 
products, the abundant means of communication afforded by 
placid rivers and an extensive sea-board, noting how the 
realization of these advantages was very gradual, and that time 
was also required for their full development. It may be a 
salutary check on national pride to learn that our ancestors 
were for the most part taught these things by foreigners. From 
the Phoenicians, as already remarked, they learned the value of 
tin. The Romans, besides growing corn, opened up fine roads. 
The enterprizing Danes developed commerce and the use of the 
sea. The martial Normans advanced, indeed, the art of war, 
but also introduced weaving. And later still, the commercial 
Dutch developed our ship-building, drained our fens, erected 
our first water-works, and gave us our model in national finance. 
Just as the English vocabulary borrows its store from nearly 
every language, so many characteristic English institutions had 
their first roots on foreign soil. 

To illustrate the connection of past with present, we may 
take one subject a little more in detail. One much advocated 
remedy for modern social disorders is embodied in the phrase— 
“Back to the land.” We may get a better idea of what that 
means by investigating that aspect of feudalism, known as the 
Manorial system, of which Domesday Book remains as 
practically our only relic. That system, with necessary 
modifications, embodies many features which are the ideal of 
modern reformers. Where and when it flourished, there was 
practically no poverty.’ 

Doubtless, life under this system was often hard and 
monotonous ; still every man was a landowner in his own right, 


1 Goldsmith, in 7he Deserted Village, so aptly describes this state of affairs that 


we may quote here his well-known lines— 
A time there was ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man 
For him light labour spread her wholesale store, 
Just gave what life required but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth, 
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and could not suffer eviction. He had that pride of possession 
and sense of independence that so mitigates hardship. The 
system of cultivation was co-operative. Each village had three 
great arable fields ; beyond those, meadows, and then, wastes of 
heath and wood. The arable fields were cultivated by the 
inhabitants ploughing in common. The oxen and the plough 
belonged to the village, and were used for the common good. 
Here, obviously, we have something like the plan advocated by 
some modern socialists, but equally obviously, if the socialists 
would only “envisage facts,” it is a plan which was rendered 
possible only by the scanty population and extreme simplicity 
of English life in those thirteenth and fourteenth century days. 
This purely agricultural system was broken up by the effects of 
the terrible visitation known as the Black Death,’ in 1349 and 
later years of the century, and the subsequent Peasants’ Revolt, 
and economic complexity began with the growth of towns 
in number and size, due to increase of commerce. Here, again, 
we come into touch with modern times, for the “ Town System” 
gave rise to those grand Merchants and Crafts Gilds of which 
the Trades-Unionism of to-day is a degenerate copy, and to 
that splendid system of apprenticeship, for the revival of which 
the present Lord Mayor of London is so actively working. 

It will be evident that, however successful we are in keeping 
Economics separate from events that are merely political, we 
cannot effect the same separation when we come to religion. Nor 
is it desirable, any more than possible, to attempt it. Herein lies 
a difficulty which Catholic students, listening to non-Catholic 
lecturers and reading non-Catholic books, must expect to 
encounter continually. Some lecturers and writers seem to 
maintain, practically at any rate, that Economics have nothing 
to do with Ethics, just as if harmony with the Moral Law 
were not the first and ultimate test of any right estimate 
whether of fact or theory. But the difficulty becomes more 
acute when matters of religious faith are touched on. The 
Church entered so largely into the economic life of the past 
that she cannot possibly be ignored: she must be taken 
account of and, as things are, the attitude of writer or lecturer 
more often than not is unsympathetic, if not actively hostile. 
It is not too much to say that one’s whole outlook upon the 
economic history of the last three centuries is radically different 


1 It is calculated that the population of England was then under four millions 


and that about half perished in the plague ! 
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according as one takes the Catholic or Protestant view of the 
religious revolt of the sixteenth century, the so-called Reforma- 
tion. The Catholic must regard the separation of national 
policy from the true religion, and the incidental destruction, 
not only of monasteries and convents, but of the spirit that 
created them, as the greatest evil, whether from a religious or 
economic standpoint, that could have befallen the English 
people. And so, he thinks, it must appear to all students not 
blinded by Protestant prejudice. This is a view which we are 
glad to say is finding wider acceptance as time goes on, not 
amongst Anglicans alone, but amongst those who have no 
religious prepossessions. I need only mention the honest 
pages of Cobbett’s History, Dr. Jessopp’s The Great 
Pillage, and the well-known chapters at the beginning of 
H.M. Hyndman’s Zhe Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England wherein he describes the periods preceding and 
following the Reformation as respectively, “The Golden” and 
“The Iron Age.” Protestant and Socialist alike regard the 
overthrow of the Ancient Church as an event which, if it 
brought wealth and prosperity to the few, caused nothing but 
destitution and misery to the many. In the modern problems 
of “sweating,” unemployment and class-hatred, we are even 
now reaping the evil harvest then wantonly sown. Not such, 
however, the views of our average non-Catholic instructors. 
The old Protestant tradition still inspires many a tongue and 
pen that describe the “Glorious Reformation” as the dawn 
and the direct cause of an era of unbroken industrial progress 
and national prosperity. And in spite of modern research 
religious rancour still closes many eyes to what lies underneath 
the veneer of wealth and progress, viz., the appalling misery 
of the masses due to the sudden removal of the humanitarian 
influences which surrounded the homes of the people, the swift 
destruction of a sane and beneficent system of almsgiving 
when the monks were the “Guardians of the Poor,” the ruin 
of a medical, educational, and not last in importance, spiritual 
work for the common weal, which followed the downfall of the 
monastic orders in England. The Catholic Faith was the most 
powerful social influence in Merrie England. Anarchy came in 


when faith went out. 

It will not be necessary to give any further instances of 
the national retrogression involved in the breach with 
Catholicity, but the fact that this is not yet recognized by the 
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bulk of our teachers will surely bring home to Catholic women 
how great and useful a task lies before them. It is theirs to 
share in formulating and presenting that soundly-historical 
Catholic point of view which is commonly forgotten in dealing 
with modern economic problems. We hear of plans for the 
prevention of disease and destitution, and of schemes for 
clothing and feeding the poor and educating the masses, in 
which religion, the main factor in the progress whether of the 
individual or the community, is totally ignored. Yet human 
nature is human nature, even in England, and past experience 
at any rate should show that nothing but a growth of Christian 
charity between master and man, of habits of self-control in 
all maintained by divine faith, and of the “other-worldliness,” 
which is the best corrective of excessive regard for this world, 
will ever permanently and radically settle the social problems 
of the age. 

And yet zeal as ever must be tempered by discretion. We 
cannot put back the hands of the clock: we cannot return to 
the political or social conditions of the ages of faith. With the 
spread of education the sceptre of power has gradually come 
into the hands of the people. We live in a democratic age and 
we must accept the fact. It is, therefore, our aim,as it should be 
our privilege, to christianize the democracy before it is too late. 
We must restore to them their birthright of which the Reforma- 
tion has robbed them. The task is a great one, which is an 
additional reason why women should lend their best aid. We 
have to shake off that lethargy in public well-doing which has 
descended as an evil legacy from penal times. We have been 
so long and so recently shut out from public life that we have to 
a large extent lost the traditions of citizenship and are only 
just beginning to realize the need of a “social sense”—the 
recognition, ze. of our obligation to apply the principles of the 
Gospel to the life around us. A small but growing number 
amongst us do indeed recognize it and are working vigorously 
to wake others up to a sense of their duty. And we are 
promised, what is almost as necessary as that awakened sense, 
detailed and expert guidance as to the best ways of employing 
our social energies, so that we may not blunder, we will not say 
into anti-Catholic courses, but into those not entirely Catholic. ? 


1 We allude, of course, to the recently established ‘‘ Catholic Social Guild” whose 
Hon. Secretary, G. C. King, Esq., Great Alner, Alcester, Warwickshire, will supply 
applicants with information as to work doing and to be done. 
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Meanwhile, those Catholic women whom I have in view, 
women with leisure desirous of doing something for God and 
the Church, may make the particular study I have been 
advocating a means to help on the general social progress 
movement amongst Catholics. To communicate right views, we 
must first formulate them for ourselves: then we shall be in a 
position to set forth Catholic principles when any subject 
bearing on economics is discussed in our presence either at 
home or amongst our friends. A word, then, as to the best 
means of setting about this study. In London—and I 
presume the same may be said of the various big towns, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, &c., which have universities 
—there are courses of lectures open to non-graduates. In the 
London School of Economics? there is a continual succession of 
such courses, given by different experts. For the most part, as I 
have already pointed out, these lecturers are non-Catholic, and 
students must not expect their religious convictions to be 
considered or respected. All the more necessary is it, therefore, 
to provide a remedy or antidote by reading or re-reading Catholic 
historians, from the great work of Lingard to the more recent 
researches of Abbot Gasquet. This proposal sounds dull 
enough, but if some half-dozen or so Catholics attending such 
a course were to form themselves into a Study Circle under 
the auspices and with the assistance of the Catholic Social 
Guild, they would find in meetings and discussions and exchange 
of views an effective stimulus to interest. To students living 
away from such opportunities I can only suggest a systematic 
course of reading, which they may map out for themselves, or 
which will readily be drawn up for them by some experienced 
member of the Catholic Social Guild. The difficulty will be, 
not to find books, but to choose from the plethora that exists. 
Here I shall merely mention a few which I consider most 
essential, repeating once more my warning that the statements 
of non-Catholic authors on subjects which trench on ethics or 
religion must not be accepted without due examination. First 
and foremost there comes The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, by Dr. Cunningham, the perusal of which excellent 
work alone will go far to furnish the student with the main 
facts of this vast subject. Then, Professor Ashley’s Surveys : 


! Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. A Calendar with hours, subjects, &c. is published 
every term. 
? Cambridge University Press. 3 vols. 
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Historic and Economic, and also his English Economic History, 
are standard works of immense value. Again, those who prefer 
to take their study more lightly, at least occasionally, will 
find useful insight into economic conditions at various periods 
in different standard novels. I may mention Ol/iver Twist, 
Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley, Kingsley’s Alton Locke, George 
Eliot’s Sz/as Marner, Reade’s Put Yourself in His Place, and 
Scott’s Adbot, as a few amongst many. All the above literature 
is non-Catholic. Unfortunately, English Catholic works, dealing 
expressly with our subject, are still very few—the only one in 
fact with which I am acquainted being the Rev. J. A. Dewe’s 
History of Economics; a useful little volume, giving a good idea 
of the main outlines. On the social question in general, there 
are of course many instructive and stimulating pamphlets in 
the series published by the Catholic Truth Society—I may 
instance Catholics and Social Study (Rev.C.Plater,S.J.), Christian 
Democracy before the Reformation (Abbot Gasquet), Leo X///. 
on Labour (Cardinal Manning), as bearing more directly on 
our matter. The other Encyclicals of the same great Pontiff, 
published in Zhe Pope and the People, should be well thumbed 
by every Catholic, whether student or not, and the Rev. C. 
Plater’s Social Work in Germany furnishes very inspiriting 
reading. More indispensable than any, but rather as a book 
of reference, for it does not treat directly of the history of 
Economics, is Devas’s Political Economy, wherein the principles 
of the leading non-Catholic economists, past and present, are 
weighed, examined, and, where necessary, corrected. 

I may venture to conclude these remarks with yet another 
suggestion. If only our convent schools could be persuaded to 
take up the study of history from the economic side and so 
manage to interest their pupils from an early age in the social 
problems of the day, without of course the intrusion of mere 
politics, they would be conferring an immense benefit on future 
generations of wives and mothers and indirectly on the world 
at large. Thus that valuable “social sense,” of which so much 
has been said, would get the start of other less estimable and 
beneficial tendencies, and young Catholic women would start 
life with loftier ideals than that of having a “good time.” I 
speak with some feeling on this subject, for the Catholic 
Women’s League, recognizing the need amongst its members of 
social study, has more than once organized a course of Social 


? Benziger Brothers, New York. 
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Science lectures, but the attendance thereat has been so poor, 
that were the matter of less importance it would certainly have 
been dropped. Would it, I wonder, be quite impossible for 
some at least of the London convents to send batches of their 
elder girls to listen to lectures such as these? And in any case, 
is it too much to expect sensible, educated Catholic women to 
interest themselves in a subject which has such an intimate 
relation with the welfare, spiritual as well as temporal, of the 
vast masses of humanity around them? It would almost seem 
so. Yet these same women flock to drawing-room meetings to 
hear discourses by Father X on Spiritism, or the poets, 
whilst the offices in Ashley Place, where an hour may be 
spent with real benefit to themselves and their neighbours, 
are well nigh empty. Nowadays, when so many women 
seek the Parliamentary vote—I speak. as an outsider— 
it is astonishing that they will not even take the first steps 
towards fitting themselves to exercise that privilege aright when 
they get it. If they got it at this moment, they, cultivated and 
refined as they are, cannot as a whole be considered fitter to 
use it in social matters than the thousands of uneducated men 
who are swayed merely by a sense of individual wrong, without 
any grasp of the larger and more widely-spread evils which 
are the real causes of their hard destiny. 

One last word to point out that attention to economic 
history, though it may sometimes deal with dusty records, is 
also in close touch with the living questions of the day. The 
mind, trained by its study, finds a deeper interest in the events 
of the hour. It sees in such occurrences as the creation last 
February of the Labour Exchanges, or the still problematical 
social innovations of the Budget, causes which may have as 
important results as the foundation of the National Debt in 
1694, or as the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. But its chief and 
most permanent advantage is to convince us, and through our 
means those who have not the blessing of Faith, that wrong 
principles inevitably issue in confusion and misery, and that the 
only hope for Society is a return toa practical recognition of 
the Supreme Ruler, and the laws He has thus sanctioned. 

AGNES GIBBS. 
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I HAD intended to call this paper “Protestant Donkeys,” but 
on second thoughts the above seemed a better title. For in the 
first place, one at least of the quadrupeds commemorated is, if 
anything—there is much virtue in an z/—a Catholic donkey ; 
and in the second, it might look like a slur upon two excellent 
classes of people, for if donkeys were endowed with reason they 
would not be Protestants, and Protestants, except when blinded 
by prejudice, are no more donkeys than other folk, being 
indeed in the ordinary relations of life quite as intelligent as 
their neighbours. If it be asked why—granting this intelligence 
—they support by their purses those who can hardly be accused 
of lack of it, at any rate from a financial standpoint, one 
remembers the schoolboy riddle: “Why does a donkey eat 
thistles?” and its answer, which, mutatis mutandis, seems to 
meet their case. And one remembers the dictum of the 
Tichborne claimant as to the recognized relation between those 
who have money and those who have brains. 

In this paper, however, I have no intention of discussing 
either Protestants or donkeys in general, but only three of the 
latter who are closely connected with the former. The first 
represents the Protestant tradition, the second Protestant 
mythology, the third—well, I hardly know what 4e represents ; 
you must decide for yourselves when I come to tell you about 
him. 

I—LADY WIMBORNE’S ELUSIVE DONKEY. 

I may premise by saying that there is no reason to doubt 
that at one period a figure of our Lord mounted upon an ass 
in some places formed part of the ecclesiastical procession 
on Palm Sunday. There is an account of this, with a not 
very convincing picture, in Chambers’s Book of Days! and 
Father Thurston has referred to it in this Review.2. Whether 
this was so in England, I do not know, but the widespread 


1 I, 396, * THe Montu, March, 1896, p. 385. 
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tradition that something of the sort took place, even in recent 
times, seems to indicate that it was. Forty years or more ago, the 
late Canon Bernard Smith told me that the Wycombe chair- 
makers used to come over to Marlow on Palm Sunday in the 
hope of seeing him ride round the church on a donkey ; and on 
mentioning this to a friend who had lived at what was then a 
comparatively countrified part of east London, she told me that 
as a child she had always heard that this ceremony took place 
in Catholic churches. Be this as it may, it was not until 1898 
that this donkey trotted into public notice as an adjunct of 
Anglican worship, and that under the patronage of no less 
respectable a person than Lady Wimborne. 

Lady Wimborne, it may be remembered, was some few years 
back a very prominent person in Protestant proceedings and 
polemics. She established the Ladies’ League for the Defence 
and Promotion of the Reformed Faith of the Church of 
England (later known as the Church of England League), 
of which, until she abandoned Protestant for political propa- 
ganda, she was President: she edited, if I mistake not, or at 
any rate was prominently connected with, Zhe Ladies’ League 
Gazette—a magazine which was distinguished among its 
compeers by the respectability of its get-up and of its contri- 
butors, which later became Zhe Church League Gazette and is 
now with /es neiges d’antan—and even established a Protestant 
book-shop in Dover Street. It is right to add that between 
Lady Wimborne and Zhe Protestant Woman there was a great 
gulf fixed: the former was not thorough-going enough to please 
the popular Protestant party—she tolerated a choral service 
and in many ways tampered with that useful agent the thin 
end of the wedge. So that when her Ladyship put out into 
the sea of politics there was no moaning at the Protestant 
bar. 

Lady Wimborne’s latest public appearance as a Protestant 
protester was at the Ritual Commission of 1904-5, the volumi- 
nous Report of which should find a place in every library where 
matters ecclesiastical are represented. Here she gave evidence 
of all sorts of things that met with her disapproval which she 
had seen in various churches which she had honoured with a 
visit of inspection.' Her statements were not, indeed, unchal- 

1 It is an evidence of the pernicious influence of the dishonest practices with 


which Lady Wimborne found herself associated, that she should have ‘* taken away ” 
from one of the churches a little book of which she disapproved, Lord Wimborne, 
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’ 


lenged—“ utterly false,” “ self-contradictory,” “ignorant blunders 
and silly remarks,” “absolutely false inferences and deductions,” 
“absolutely false,” “inaccurate,” are some of the terms employed 
by the clergy concerned, to whom they were submitted ; but 
they undoubtedly showed keen powers of observation, and the 
narrator can have had but little time for saying her prayers. 

But, much as Lady Wimborne saw, and greatly as she was 
shocked, there was one thing she did wot see—it was not the 
time of year, of course—and that was the donkey with which 
her name is inseparably connected—so inseparably, indeed, that 
it is said that, in at least one High Church family, the children’s 
donkey was named “Cornelia” in her honour. And it is the 
history of this donkey—which the Zzmes rather cruelly calls 
“Lady Wimborne’s Donkey Story,”—that I now propose to 
trace, from his literary cradle to his unknown grave. 

He cantered into public notice in the Nineteenth Century for 
October, 1898, when, “ bearing a lay figure of our Lord [he] was 
led up the aisle”—I should have thought the nave better 
suited to his progress— “by the choir men, provoking laughter 
on the part of some, and hysteria among others.” The brief 
reference to this in an article in this Review for February, 1899,} 
may be reprinted here as an introduction to what follows: 


The story was narrated on the authority of a governess, and it would 
seem that Lady Wimborne took some trouble to establish its truth, for 
to an application for further information she courteously replied that 
the service took place in West Croydon, at a mission church near the 
station, in 1890. Here the matter might have remained, had not a 
Mrs. Howard, of Ealing, come forward as Lady Wimborne’s informant, 
and expressed a wish to know what in it was complained of. I condense 
what follows from the letter of the Rev. A. S. Wilde, Rector of Louth, 
published in the Church Times of January 13, 1899 :— 

“I said my complaint was that Lady Wimborne should have 
accepted and published as a ‘fact’ a statement for which inquiry would 
have satisfied her that there was no foundation. I added that if 
Mrs. Howard asserted that there was foundation for Lady Wimborne’s 
statement, I must ask her to give me ‘the date, the name of the church, 
and the service of which the alleged procession was a part.’ After 


however, less affected—perhaps he was not present—by the atmosphere, ‘‘ thought 
[she] had better return it, so [she] did.” (Answer 3866.) At another church, no 
doubt under similar obsession, she ‘‘took one away, but I no sooner got (s#c) out 
than a little girl ran after me, and said: ‘ Please will you give it me? It is teacher’s 
book !’ So I gave it up.” (Answer 3874.) 

1 Reprinted as What the Soldier said (C,.T.S., 1d.), and in A Brace of Bigots 
C.T.S., %s.) 
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some correspondence and pressure Mrs. Howard, on December 24th, 
wrote: ‘The occasion was Palm Sunday, 1890, when I saw the donkey 
paraded in what I supposed, and was given to understand, was a Church 
of England place of worship.’ . . . In reply I ventured to suggest that, 
‘in the ambiguity of this statement probably lies the solution of the 
contradiction between Mrs. Howard and the clergy of Croydon, who 
one and all positively assert that no such procession took place on 
Palm Sunday, 1890, or on any other Sunday in any of their churches 
or mission chapels.’ This brought me a letter from Mr. Howard, who 
said: ‘That the service or procession in question was held under the 
auspices and sanction of the Church of England is beyond dispute, 
whether in a mission hall or chapel is immaterial.’ The ‘ritualistic 
church’ has become now ‘a mission hall,’ the aisle and choirmen have 
disappeared ; and the service or procession is under the ‘auspices and 
sanction of the Church of England,’ although the persons who have the 
occupation of the hall, and are responsible for the ceremonies therein 
carried out, are not named! as the informants of.Lady Wimborne now 
set out under their own hand.” 


But Lady Wimborne was not going to be deprived of her 
four-footed friend without an effort to retain him; so she 
published in the Zzmes for January 30, 1899, a long letter in 
which she produced in support of her story evidence of the 
character which is conclusive to the Protestant mind. Her 
Ladyship’s informant, whose name she “refrains from giving,” 
and who “was then a teacher in a girls’ school,” received the 
intelligence from another member of the teaching profession 
whose name is also withheld, for fear of what “sacerdotalists ” 
might do—as they (the teachers) “knew to their cost” the terrible 
things of which such persons are capable. From their letters, 
which her Ladyship quotes, it appears that the two teachers first 
“grew really confidential that Sunday at Croydon when we 
saw the donkey:” one can imagine the donkey saying, “ When 
shall we three meet again?” little suspecting that it would be 
under the patronage of a titled lady in the columns of the 77zmes. 
This might have seemed conclusive, but Lady Wimborne with 
commendable caution “pressed her to obtain additional testi- 
mony,” which was at once invented—the word has two meanings, 
and the reader can select the more appropriate—by a third 
teacher, who, however, abstains from committing herself, as 
her “father and mother both wished her to keep out of 
the affair.” But besides these three friends, additional testi- 
mony was afforded by a lady who “knew some people 
who used to live at Croydon,” and had “heard them talk 
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about the services,” at one of which on Palm Sunday “ they had 
a procession, leading a donkey round the church, which I think 
was called St. Michael’s.” “For my part,” says this corres- 
pondent, who also will not allow her name to be mentioned— 
this desire for anonymity would seem more fitting in a Jesuit 
than in one (or several) of the reformed faith—‘‘a donkey in 
church is not worse than worshipping a doll in a manger”—I 
should have thought it hardly so bad; “but they go any 
lengths in these High Churches, and then tell lies about it ”— 
an objectionable practice which it would seem is sometimes 
indulged in even outside High Churches. 

“ These letters,” says Lady Wimborne, “ will, I think, convince 
any unprejudiced person.” But more—her Ladyship, speaking 
this time on her own account, says: “It is a well-known fact 
that it occurred also at Mr. Purchas’s church at Brighton in the 
year 1899, and also in Bournemouth some time previously.” 
In fact, it would appear that the demand for donkeys for Palm 
Sunday processions was becoming generally recognized in the 
market ; indeed, had the practice not been checked, they might 
have been advertised in Anglican papers as adjuncts to the 
Palm Sunday services, just as palms are now. 

Why so clever a politician as Lady Wimborne is said to be, 
should have been so rash as to descend to details of place and 
date it is difficult to understand. It was unfortunate; for the 
very next day the Rev. R. W. Hoare, who had been Vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Croydon, since the parish was formed in 1871, not 
only denounced the story as “a pure fabrication,” but was so 
far from being “unprejudiced” as to condemn “what Lady 
Wimborne seems to consider her justification for repeating 
this slanderous tale;” and the following day Mr. Purchas’s 
widow dealt with the Brighton part of the story in a letter 
which is so much to the point (although sadly disrespectful in 
tone) and so commendably brief, that it may be reproduced in 
full : 


Your correspondent Lady Wimborne appears to have warmed up 
her old “chestnut” (I mean donkey) a trifle too late. In the year 
1890, which she mentions, St. James’s Church, Brighton, was not 
“Mr. Purchas’s church,” he having died more than twenty years before, 
his death, as is well known, having been hastened by Protestant perse- 
cution. I may add that a man of widely different views [and thus even 
less likely to employ a peripatetic donkey] was appointed to succeed 
him at St. James’s, 
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Later on the then Vicar of St. James’s wrote to point out 
that the donkey couddn’t have “ processed ” if he had tried; “the 
aisles were so narrow that no’ donkey, however small, could 
have turned in them, and there was no possibility of continuous 
progression, as the centre passage abutted on a high platform 
on to which no donkey, however agile, could have climbed” : 
also the verger “laughs at the credulous folly that can believe 
it.” All right-minded folk will be shocked at the possibility of 
Lady Wimborne being laughed at by a verger. 

In the 7zmes of February 2nd it was the turn of St. Clement’s, 
Bournemouth—evidently the church referred to by Lady 
Wimborne—to protest. The verger, one of the sidesmen, and 
two members of the congregation, vied with each other in the 
vigour of their denials. “I never saw a donkey in church,” says 
one—how many of us could go so far ?—“ and I know for a fact 
that one has never been inside it.” “I need not say that the 
story is untrue,” says another. Then follows a letter from Canon 
Wilde, who gives an interesting summary of his earlier corres- 
pondence with Lady Wimborne, and of his vain endeavours to 
locate the wandering quadruped. Not content with the denial 
of the Vicar of St. Michael’s, Croydon, Canon Wilde wrote to 
all the clergy of Croydon and to the rural dean, who, having 
“definitely and positively” denied the story, added that “ Lady 
Wimborne has been cruelly deceived,’ and that her informant 
“says what is not true.” The euphemism of the rural dean 
calls for admiration. 

But the donkey was not to die without a kick, and his 
expiring efforts are even more remarkable than his earlier 
divagations. In the TZzmes of February 3rd, Mr. Arthur 
H. Ouch, A.R.1.B.A., writes : 


When I was at school at St. Leonard’s, twenty years ago, I saw a 
donkey led in procession in Christ Church, the Rev. Wellsley Wesley 
being Vicar at the time. 


This led to various contradictions; Mr. Wesley, it would 
seem, was never “ Vicar” of Christ Church, and the then Rector 
inquired of those who had been connected with the church for 
twenty-five years, all of whom gave “an unqualified denial” to 
Mr. Ouch’s “fable,” which, says Mr. Cleaver, the Rector in 
question, “seems to me about as reputable a one as that which 
fixed the scene of a similar alleged profanity at St. Michael’s, 
Croydon.” Mr, Wesley further points out that as he resigned 
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his curacy of Christ Church twenty-five years ago he could not 
have been there five years afterwards, but Mr. Ouch thinks 
twenty years enough for practical purposes, and, moreover, has 
it “on responsible authority that a similar incident has been 
witnessed in the same church at a much later date;” and 
Mr. Ouch’s father says he quite well remembers that his son 
told him the story at the time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wesley, who has a sense of humour, points 
out that “the poor beast had been carrying credulous people on 
its back for at least twenty-five or thirty years,” and traces the 
invention of the Christ Church quadruped to “a facetious choir- 
man of Christ Church, who invented it at my expense in order 
to shock a Puritan friend who at once took the bait, implicitly 
believed it, and circulated the story far and wide.” This is 
likely enough: the temptation to find out exactly how far 
credulity will carry its victims is sometimes irresistible. One 
remembers how the Eton boys used to visit a neighbouring 
naturalist and “tell him dog stories;” and I am intimately 
acquainted with some one who sent a report of an imaginary 
ritualistic service—it contained the old joke about a priest 
with a crown on his head and palms in his hands—to the Pro- 
testant Woman to see if it would be swallowed, which it was, an 
editorial note being appended thanking the “member” who 
sent it : it would be difficult to find that member’s name on 
the list of the Women’s Protestant Union. 

One sentence from Mr. Wesley's statement points the moral 
of this story. Readers will form their own opinion as to whether 
the Messrs. Ouch or those intimately connected with Christ 
Church for twenty-five years are the more likely to be well 
informed or the more worthy of credence; but they will be in 
less doubt as to the silence of Cornelia, Lady Wimborne, 
who, as he says, “ has never, either privately or publicly, expressed 
her regret for circulating what was at once untrue and libellous.” 
Of course it is not pleasant to confess that one has been, as 
Canon Wilde put it—I quote Lady Wimborne’s letter—‘the 
easy dupe of an unscrupulous and mendacious informant,” or to 
own that one “has neither the power to substantiate nor the 
generosity to retract” misstatements for which one has made 
oneself responsible ; and it is not wonderful that her Ladyship 
should have endeavoured to back up her case. But that, having 
publicly failed to do this, she should not withdraw and apologize 
for her statement is surely the most distressing feature of the 
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case. One does not expect the mercenary Protestant agitator, 
the uneducated bigot, the professional panderer to anti-Catholic 
prejudices, to withdraw his false charges or to apologize for his 
misstatements. But here is a woman occupying an exalted 
position both in the political and the religious world, who sees 
one of her statements after another ridiculed and disproved, but 
neither attempts to substantiate nor has the grace to apologize 
for them. 


II.—MISS MILLER’S “HOLY DONKEY.” 


Miss Emma Miller was for many years a lecturer for the 
Women’s Protestant Union, and, like Lady Wimborne, offered 
much evidence before the Ritual Commission. She “attended 
services at a good many churches on behalf of the Joint Evidence 
Committee,” who, it would appear, paid her for er services, 
It would appear also, from the comments on her evidence, that 
she came to watch but did not remain to pray, and that her 
demeanour was scarcely calculated to promote the purpose for 
which it is understood church functions are established. 
At St. Olave’s, Exeter, she “sat through the whole service 
taking notes, much to the distress of the congregation.” At 
another church she “sat in a conspicuous place through the 
whole of the service, taking notes in pencil and paper, and by 
these and other unusual gestures disturbed the congregation ” 
and the parson: this gentleman was “surprised at the number 
of inaccuracies and distortions of fact contained in [her] 
evidence.” Yet a third expresses his disbelief that “any body- 
corporate acting under the authority of His Majesty would be 
ready to receive the depositions of an emissary who was clearly 
acting as a paid spy,”? but adds that “much of what has been 
deposed is absolutely untrue;” and a fourth tells the Com- 
mission that “the woman who came sat with her note-book 
open and writing hard the whole time the service was going on; 
so pronounced was her attitude of irreverence that I very nearly 
rebuked her openly in the church.” 

In these comments, and in others which might be quoted, 
Miss Miller—to quote Mr. Justice Grantham’s remark on 
Mr. S. J. Abbott—is “not represented as being the exponent 


1 Miss Miller (Answer 9858) subsequently repudiated the notion of being a 
‘*spy,” but omitted to say whether she was paid. She gave evidence as ‘‘the Mission 
Secretary of the Protestant Reformation Society for Devon and Cornwall,” and 
as one (therefore?) ‘* acquainted with the spiritual state of the county.” 
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of Gospel truth.” This, however, in no way disqualifies her from 
being a fitting patron of the “holy donkey,” whom she did not 
indeed invent, but, with commendable anxiety to show her 
acquaintance with what Mr. Gladstone called Rome's “ newest 
fashions in religion,” trotted out in a lecture at Exeter on 
February 21st of this year. The lecture was, judging from the 
newspaper report, of the usual type, except that it was “able 
and interesting ” (but this is merely the opinion of the reporter) ; 
the title was comprehensive—“ Mariolatry, the Cult of St. Joseph 
and St. Anne, and the Decay of the Church of Rome,” but it 
would appear from the report that the lecturer only tackled the 
last. Incidentally, Miss Miller mentioned that she had been 
“compelled to report upon” Mr. Marsh Dunn for “his extreme 
ritualism ;” omitting to add that Mr. Marsh Dunn, without any 
compulsion, told the Commission that one item of her evidence 
“must be attributed to an optical illusion on the part of the 
informer,” and that other details were incorrect. 

But the main feature of Miss Miller’s lecture was the donkey 
whom she exalted into a dogma. This sounds difficult, but 
she did it, and she did it all by her own self, as we shall see 
later. “There was much,” said Miss Miller, “in its dogma 
which Rome knew would only serve to revolt the common-sense 
of English people : of such was the tradition of the Holy Donkey, 
so seriously inculcated in Italy.”' The lecturer then gave 
the history of the dogmatic donkey, of whom she seemed to 
show such intimate knowledge that inquiries were made in 
the Exeter Express as to whence such knowledge was derived. 
One correspondent traced it to the Protestant Alliance 
Magazine, but that, Miss Miller at once informed him, in a 
letter which showed her to be at least as well acquainted with 
red herrings as with donkeys, was not the source of her infor- 
mation, which she, however, withheld. But in response to a 
private letter she was more communicative, and told me that 
she drew her information from those organs of benediction, The 
Protestant Observer and the Monthly Record of the Protestant 
Evangelical Mission—neither of which, by the way, refers to the 
“dogma” or to its “serious inculcation in Italy,” so that Miss 
Miller herself is responsible for these additional touches. 

Before reprinting the veracious narrative, one or two points 


1 It will be observed that Miss Miller’s ‘‘ acquaintance with the spiritual state ”’ 
of Devon and Cornwall does not extend to Catholic terminology; she evidently 
considers dogma and tradition as interchangeable terms. 
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call for notice. So far as England is concerned, the first 
appearance of the story was, as the correspondent of the Ezfress 
stated, in the Protestant Alliance Magazine in January last. 
So admirable a stick wherewith to beat the Roman dog was” 
not to be left in the hands of only one of the professional 
castigators, so the story was promptly transferred verbatim, 
original Italian! and all, to the Protestant Observer for February, 
without a word of acknowledgment—for it must be remembered 
that the relations between the Alliance and its rival societies 
are, to put it mildly, strained. The J/onthly Record for the 
same month extracts the kernel of the story—also without 
acknowledgment—and gives the weight of its support to its 
accuracy, introducing it with: 


Have you seen the church of the “ Holy Donkey” (Za Chiesa del 
Asina, Santa) in the city of Lighorno, Italy? ‘Well, it is there sure 
enough : 


and concluding : 


Is it not a profound mystery that people with the smallest grain of 
common sense and any self-respect can remain associated with a 
religious system which retains such evidences of idiotcy (séc) and idolatry 


blended ? 


It will be clear from what has been said, and from her own 
admission, that the information which Miss Miller retailed to 
her audience on February 2Ist, could not have been in her 
possession for more than three weeks. 

Now for the narrative as it appears in the A//zance Magazine 
and in the Protestant Observer: 


The American Citizen [of October 30th, says the Alliance organ], 
tells us that a certain Toronto priest recently criticized the Protestant 
churches for their “undecorated and unembellished” appearances. 
The Zoronto Star received the following in reply : 

“Will you allow a Protestant who went around the world more 
than once, and visited nearly every important city, to say a word of 
endorsement to the truth as uttered by the Very Rev. Father L. Minehan, 
as reported in your valuable issue of Monday, October 11th. There is 
no doubt that the ‘ Mother Church’ excels all other Churches, in both 
beauty and the power of invention. ‘Take for instance the Church of 
the ‘Holy Donkey’—Za Chiesa del Asina, Santa—in the City of 
Lighorno, Italy, which I had the pleasure of visiting while touring 


1 The originality of the Italian will not, it is hoped, escape the notice of the 
reader. 
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Europe in company with Captain Frank M. Wells, Chaplain of the 
First Tennessee Regiment, U.S.A. 

“In the beautiful and holy structure the visitor sees not only the 
statue of the holy donkey, but also worships at the sacred spot where 
his holy carcase rests. On the facade of the church hangs a large plate 
of bronze, telling the story of the immigration of the holy ass in the 
following words: ‘After the ascension of our Lord to heaven, the 
donkey which He rode on the occasion of His entry into Jerusalem 
could not live any longer in a city where the torturers of his distin- 
guished rider dwelt, and decided on going to Rome, where the father 
of all Popes (St. Peter) was at that time. Coming to Jaffa, he hoped 
to secure passage on one of the sailing vessels there, but, having 
failed to do so, swam the Mediterranean, sustained by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Shortly after his arrival in Italy, he died from exhaustion 
on the spot where the present church stands.’ 

“On Palm Sunday of each year the city is decorated with flags, and 
the church is brilliantly illuminated, the statues and images within 
being all crowned with wreaths of flowers of all descriptions. ‘lhe 
streets become literally blocked with humanity, in expectation of the 
glorious procession about to take place. At the appointed hour a 
group of schoolboys, clothed in pure white, form the advance guard of 
the long line of priests, monks, bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and 
sisters of charity, chanting as with one voice, ‘Osanna al Figiuole di 
Davidel Benedetto colut che viene nel nome del Signore! Osanna ne’ 
licoghi altissimi /’? which, translated, means, ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David ; Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna 
in the highest.’ 

“At the end of the procession comes the representation of the 
Saviour of mankind in the shape of a beautiful maiden seated upon 
the back of a young donkey, chosen for the occasion, the saddle of 
which is made of branches of the olive and other trees. The procession 
passes from one street to another till the church is reached, where a 


High Mass is celebrated in honour of the illustrious ass ! 


At first glance a few oddities are observable in this interest- 
ing account. What is the meaning of the comma after “Asina”? 
And why, oh why, as it is evident that it was a female donkey, 
is she always referred to as “he”? Where is Lighorno? it 
seems to be a portmanteau word formed from Livorno and 
Leghorn. (I note that in the report of Miss Miller’s lecture the 
name is printed “ Legano,” and she appears to have connected 
it in some way with “ Lugarno” (sic) where Mr. Marsh Dunn now 
officiates). In what language was the inscription on the facade 
of the church written? Does such a legend as that which it 
records exist in any collection of such things? How comes 
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it to pass that “the long line of priests, monks,” bishops, arch- 
bishops, cardinals, and sisters of charity “chant as with one 
voice” in Italian (and szch Italian!) at an ecclesiastical ceremony? 
What were all these archbishops and bishops doing away from 
their own cathedrals on Palm Sunday? And—and this is 
surely important—who was the narrator on whose authority the 
story is published, who “had the pleasure of touring Europe 
in company with Captain Frank M. Wells, Chaplain of the 
First Tennessee Regiment, U.S.A.”? Was his name Harris? 

A writer in the Catholic Times, impressed with these and 
other difficulties presented by the narrative, wrote to the British 
Consul at Leghorn, who said that nothing of the kind 
occurred there, but suggested that the village of Ligurno, in 
the province of Como, might be intended. So the secretary 
of the Bishop of Como was applied to, and replied : 


I find, on taking precise official information, that it is absolutely 
certain that in the district of Ligurno, in the province of Como, there 
exists neither church nor oratory dedicated to the “ Holy Donkey,” 
and that no procession is held there, nor even the most insignificant 
function nor simple invocation to the Holy Donkey: there is absolutely 
nothing of the kind there at all. 


It would thus appear that we have another instance of a 
vanishing donkey, but this is hardly the case; it seems clear 
that, with other donkeys, she can be found at the office of the 
Protestant Alliance, or perhaps, being a lady, she has taken 
refuge with Miss Emma Miller at Exeter. The other donkeys, 
however, are, I fear, too numerous to be entirely contained in 
the Protestant Alliance rooms, although these may be considered 
as their central office. 


III.—DR. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON’S DIRTY DONKEY. 


The donkeys so far described have at least been respectable. 
They have been church-going law-abiding folk, whose only 
defect has been that which invalidated the dicta of Mrs. Harris 
—the fact that “there’s no sich a person.” But we now 
come to a very different kind of animal—a malignant ill- 
conditioned ass, whom it is no exaggeration to call a dirty beast, 
and one whom most respectable folk, including those who are 
by no means abnormally squeamish, would refuse to touch, even 
with the traditional pair of tongs. But this filthy animal is 
introduced to England by a Protestant clergyman—in combi- 
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nation with a firm of publishers who publish a periodical which 
claims for itself the title of THE Christian—and receives the 
approbation of the Protestant press. 

The book in.which this noisome beast is brought before 
the British public—Z7he Papal Conquest—has already received 
attention in this Review.! It must not be assumed that, although 
Dr. Alexander Robertson’s alliance with the Asivo has disgusted 
ordinarily decent folk, it will therefore be condemned by the 
militant Protestant. It has long been notorious that, under the 
pretence of denouncing Catholic doctrines and practices—such, 
for example, as those connected with the confessional—a 
number of pamphlets have been issued which pander to the 
lowest tastes; that the revelations of “ex-priests” and the 
“disclosures ” about convents find their market, not only among 
Protestants, but among those who can at any rate be acquitted 
of any pretence of religious feeling. We have hitherto looked 
in vain for any condemnation in the Protestant press of 
Dr. Robertson’s alliance with the Aszvo, from which — “by 
permission of the Hon. G, Podrecca,” as we are informed 
on each of them—the brutal coloured pictures which 
adorn his book on Zhe Papal Conquest are taken. That 
there is a fitness in the association, we do not deny; but 
does even the most bigoted Protestant who retains elementary 
notions of decency know the character of the paper whose 
cartoons Dr. Robertson has pressed into his service? He will 
not learn it from that gentleman—who, by the way, is a 
“ Cavaliere of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, Italy” — 
for he describes the Aszuvo as “a clever Italian illustrated paper . . . 
which exists for the express purpose of vindicating Christ and 
Christianity from the vile caricature of both presented by the 
Papal Church.” Certainly the remedy must be homeopathic, 
for no “viler caricatures” have ever appeared than some of 
those which meet the eye of the traveller in Italy, and which, 
indeed, he cannot avoid seeing, for the Aszzo finds its way on 
to the street bookstalls. But if Dr. Robertson reads the Saturday 
Review, he will find in its issue of February 19th, not only the 
letter referred to on p. 315, with the editorial comment 

We have seen many of the Asino illustrations: decency would 
forbid reproduction; at least any ordinary decent person would 
think so; 


1 February, 1910, p. 197, and March, p. 315. 
VOL. CXV. z 
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but a leading article in which the Aszno is described as an 


anti-Christian paper, so beastly and blasphemous that its sale is 
rigorously prohibited in the United States of America. ‘That the 
Italian Government has not suppressed this paper is not to its credit. 
It has plain legal ground for doing so, for week after week the Asino 


breaks the Law of guarantees. 


That the present Mayor of Rome should be intimately 
associated with the editor of the paper thus described is perhaps 
not a matter of surprise ; the reception they recently met with 
at Milan, where they appeared arm-in-arm, is described in the 
article. The letter may well be given at length, as it will 
render unnecessary any further comment on this latest alliance 
between Protestantism and pornography : 


I have frequently had the painful duty of sending you copies of a 
notorious Italian anti-Christian paper entitled the Aszwo, the illustra- 
tions of which are of such a blasphemous and horrible nature that 
several Governments, including that of the United States, have 
prohibited the sale of this journal in their respective countries, and 
even fined the dealers who have exposed it for sale in their shops. 
Incredible as it may seem, in face of these facts, Dr. Robertson, a man 
who has resided for a good number of years in Venice in the quality of 
minister of the Scotch Church in that city, has perpetrated the 
abominable outrage of publishing a book against the Pope, the clergy 
and the national religion of the majority of the Italian people, with 
illustrations from the Asixo, “ by kind permission of Signor Podrecca,” 
(the editor)! Dr. Robertson is perfectly well aware, since he speaks 
Italian fluently, that the Aszno is not only an anti-Christian but an anti- 
theistic paper, which never misses an opportunity of blaspheming God, 
Christ and His angels and saints in a manner so outrageous that I 
think you, who have seen the paper in question, will bear me witness 
that nothing more horrible can be well conceived. That any Christian 
minister should sully his fingers by even touching this periodical is 
almost inconceivable, but how much more so that he should publish a 
work including illustrations, “by kind permission,” from its ignoble 
pages? If Dr. Robertson thinks he is furthering the interests of 
Protestantism in Italy by such means he makes a great mistake, for all 
right-thinking persons, even if they are not Christians, must consider 
this rag absolutely loathsome. 

Permit me to add that an Italian colonel whom I met Jast summer, 
and who is not to the best of my belief a Roman Catholic, condemned 
the Asino in the strongest terms, describing it as a disgrace—wna 
vergogna—which, he said, had done great harm in the Italian army by 
spreading anti-militarism, disrespect for authority, anti-monarchism and 
unpatriotism in every form. 
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The important point of the foregoing letter is that which 
deprives Dr. Robertson of the one possible excuse—there can 
be no justification—for his action. I am convinced that when 
we scem to have made every possible allowance for the extent 
of Protestant ignorance, we have not nearly fathomed the 
depths to which it extends when it is combined with Protestant 
bigotry. “They know not what they do,” even when their 
ignorance is without excuse, must be constantly in our minds 
when we read the ravings of those who rage furiously together 
against the Church; and we can afford to treat them with 
contempt when we perceive how impotent they are to check 
the advance of the religion which they defame and misrepresent. 

But Dr. Robertson has, as the English Churchman tells us, 
“an intimate and extensive acquaintance with Italian life ;” 
he must then know the reputation which the Aszno bears 
in all decent circles in Italy, and its reputation wherever its 
malodorous presence has made itself felt. Yet he pretends to 
believe that such a journal, produced by one whom the Corriere 
della Sera—a \eading Milanese paper—has, the Saturday Review 
tells us, described as “the leading pornographer of the day,” 
“exists for the express purpose of vindicating Christ and Christi- 
anity”! We must look back to a very early period of history— 
to the alliance between Pilate and Caiphas, and its object— 
for a parallel to the combination of Dr. Robertson and the 
Asino for the purpose of maligning the Catholic Church. 

A word must be said as to the reception of 7he Papal 
Conquest by those to whose prejudices it panders. The 
Protestant Woman describes its illustrations as “startling,” 
which they are, and says that Dr. Robertson “does not mince 
matters,” which he certainly does not. But the approval of the 
Rev. Alexander Roger—himself long engaged in the same 
line of business,—is far more thorough.2 The illustrations, 
he says, are “of priceless value”—this seems somewhat 
exaggerated, as the whole book can be bought for six shillings, 





and the originals cost only a penny each—and Mr. Roger “ can 
now understand why the paper is hated”—it is only charitable 
to hope he has never seen it—“ its clever cartoons must be a 


most effective weapon against the Papal Church.” He “trusts 


1 National Protestant Standard, January, 1910. 

2 Those who wish to know Mr. Roger’s methods of attack, and what a Protestant 
editor thinks of him and them, should obtain What the Editor said: the Story of a 
Cornish Controversy, (C. T. S., td.) 
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Dr. Robertson’s book will have a large circulation ; it certainly 
deserves it.” What the Saturday thinks it “deserves” has 
already been quoted : the Rewnzon Magazine for March describes 
it as a “tirade” and adds: 


Dr. Robertson is persuaded that the scurrilous Aszno, from which 
he borrows some execrable caricatures for the adornment of his pages, 
stands for the defence of pure evangelic Christianity. Blind prejudice 
could not tumble into a deeper ditch. 


One thing remains to be added: the “ execrable caricatures,” 
pasted on a board, are exhibited in Paternoster Row in the 
window of Zhe Christian Messrs. Morgan and Scott, and— 
naturally enough—in that of Mr. J. A. Kensit, of the 
“Protestant Truth Society.” 

And now the three donkeys—each of them typical of those 
who have ridden into notoriety upon their backs—may be 
dismissed—the first with a smile, the second with a shrug, the 
third with a kick. “Away with you,” donkeys, “and fly into 


space!” 
JAMES BRITTEN. 
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IT is a common-place saying that in consequence of the 
conveniences of modern travel, the world has become smaller, 
distances that seemed enormous to our forefathers are covered 
by those of their descendants who possess motor-cars, between 
luncheon and dinner; towns unvisited by tourists no longer 
exist, even the distinctive features that hitherto characterized 
certain places and people are being swept away as uncompro- 
misingly as the narrow streets and quaint, if unsavoury, buildings 
whose existence offends the principles of modern hygiene. 

It was therefore a rare pleasure to come upon a little French 
town that is practically what it was two hundred years ago, a 
long space of time in restless, revolutionary France. 

Against a certain hill in Provence, a few miles to the north- 
east of Orange, is built the town of Bolléne, its massive square 
tower and ancient church command the valley, the closely- 
packed houses nestle as if for protection, at their feet. An 
antiquated “diligence” conveys the travellers, few and far 
between, from the railway station to the entrance of the town, 
which still keeps a portion of its ancient battlements. The 
river Lez flows beneath the walls, the streets are steep and 
narrow, so narrow indeed that we wonder what would happen 
if two carriages should meet between the tall houses! But 
tramways and cabs are unknown at Bolléne and, like all 
southern cities, it was built with a view to exclude the sun, a 
contrast to the small towns of Flanders where the broad, 
characteristic “places” invite the pale rays of the northern 


sunshine, 
The spell that drew us to this spot is one that must appeal, 


not only to Catholics, but to all those who are attracted by heroic 
deeds, smilingly performed. Bolléne is a home of martyrs, and 
it is probable that, before many years have passed, thirty-two 
women, who were either born or trained within its walls, will be 
raised to the altars of the Church. Their “cause,” to use a 
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technical expression, has been favourably received by the Roman 
tribunals, and their beatification is only a matter of time. 

The story of these martyrs is as follows: When the 
Revolutionary storm of 1789 burst over France, Bolléne, like 
Avignon, its important neighbour, belonged to the Popes, whose 
government seems to have been paternal and popular. But the 
grave events that were taking place in France naturally had an 
echo in the Papal provinces, and the French Republicans left no 
stone unturned to draw the /apistes, as they were called, 
from their allegiance to the Holy See. First Avignon, then 
the smaller towns, Carpentras, Bolléne, &c., were gradually 
annexed by their powerful neighbour, and became, in conse- 
quence, subject to the anti-religious laws that were framed in 
1792 by the revolutionary Government. 

One of these laws decreed that the Religious Orders should 
be suppressed, the monks and nuns sent adrift, and their houses 
taken from them. In October, 1792, these iniquitous measures 
were applied to two flourishing religious communities, who had 
for the best part of a century been stationed at Bolléne. Both 
these communities, the Ursulines and the Sacramentines, seem 
to have been singularly fervent, and when forcibly expelled from 
their convents the nuns clung to their Superioress and continued 
under her direction to observe their Rule as closely as possible. 

During eighteen months the Ursulines, at the head of whom 
was Madame Anastasie de Roquard, whose family had for many 
years belonged to Bolléne, and the Sacramentines, with their 
Prioress Marie Madeleine de la Fare, led a life of poverty 
and privation. The faithful priests were either in prison or 
in exile, and the nuns could not conscientiously hold any 
communication with the schismatics who had taken possession 
of the churches. They were thus deprived of the help of the 
sacraments at a moment when they most needed them. It 
speaks well for the ecclesiastical training of the Bolléne clergy 
that not one of the priests belonging to the place consented 
to take the schismatical oath. Many of them sought a refuge in 
the Papal States; the Sovereign Pontiff being not only their 
spirituai leader, but also their temporal sovereign. Meantime, 
throughout France, anarchy was rampant, the King and Queen 
perished on the scaffold in the course of 1793, the guillotine 
was in daily use in the large towns, and at Orange, close to 
Bolléne, a tribunal had been instituted whose history, even 
at this distance of time, reads like a hideous nightmare, 
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On May 2, 1794, the Ursulines and the Sacramentines of 
Bolléne were arrested and conveyed to Orange. Here, 
sometimes one at a time or in groups of threes and fours, they 
were brought before the judges whom Robespierre had invested 
with unlimited -powers over the lives and liberty of their 
countrymen. 

All the nuns were required to take an oath called Liberté, 
Egalité, which, in spite of its apparently harmless wording, was 
considered unlawful by the majority of Catholics. The 
Religious had no hesitation on this point, one and all they 
rejected the oath as “an act of apostasy,” and went to their 
death rejoicing. 

Thirty-two women, whose ages ranged from twenty-four to 
seventy-five, thus perished between the 6th and the 26th of 
July, 1794; about the same number were still in prison when 
the fall of Robespierre put an end to the Reign of Terror. 
Devotion to these heroic servants of God, whose sacrifice is 
surrounded by circumstances of peculiar interest and whose 
individuality has a singular charm, drew us to Bolléne. 

The Sacramentines, to whom belonged thirteen out of the 
thirty-two victims, are still in the convent that was theirs 
before the Reign of Terror, and it was under their hospitable 
roof, in the martyrs’ old home, that we had the privilege of 
staying. 

Their Order! was founded in 1639 at Marseilles, by a holy 
Dominican, Father Antoine Le Quien, whose memory is still 
held in veneration in Southern France, and as their name 
implies, their chief object is the Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In 1725, a Sacramentine from Marseilles, Mother 
Rose du St. Esprit with two companions, founded a house of 
the Order at Bollene, where nine years later the generosity of a 
benefactor, M. de Roquard, put the nuns in possession of their 
present monastery. 

Although its aspect seen from the narrow street in which 
it stands, is unpretending enough, it covers a large piece of 
ground and is, in fact, the former ancestral home of a noble 
family now extinct. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the head of the family, Francois Joseph de Roquard, 
“Seigneur de Visobre” was a brilliant cavalry officer whose 
reckless extravagance and passion for gambling and duelling 
somewhat disquieted his family and friends. He spent his 


1 There are two houses of the Order in England, at Oxford and at Taunton. 
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time chiefly at Court or in the different garrison towns where 
his regiment was quartered, but when at rare intervals he visited 
Bolléne, the Hétel de Roquard was enlivened by /¢tes that 
brought an echo of the splendour of Versailles into the quiet 
provincial atmosphere. Then, one day, Frangois de Roquard, 
who was far from being a mere empty-headed worldling, 
realized the vanity of earthly pomps and pleasures. The 
example of his younger brother Bénigne, who became a priest 
and died young and the failure of a matrimonial project on 
which his heart was set, probably hastened his conversion. To 
a nature like his, passionate and generous, it was impossible to 
do things by halves, he became, not merely an exemplary 
Catholic, but a priest. His two sisters, Louise and Marguerite, 
having joined the Sacramentines, he gave the nuns his family 
hétel and, resolutely turning his back on the important ecclesi- 
astical posts that were pressed upon him; he begged for the 
privilege of being their chaplain. The ball-room of the mansion 
became the nuns’ choir, the billiard-room is still the chapel. 

M. de Roquard died in 1777, only twelve years before the 
political upheaval that was to give many of his spiritual children 
a martyr’s crown; he left all he possessed to the community, 
where his aged mother, as well as her daughters, had found a 
home. 

The chapels and choirs of both convents are untouched, 
but the Ursulines are no longer at Bollene and their house has 
become the town hospital. The Sacramentines are in possession 
of their old home; they have so far, owing probably to certain 
local influences, been left in peace by the present French 
Government; only their school for young girls has been 
suppressed. 

The nuns’ choir is the place where the future martyrs of 
1794 protested their fidelity to their religious vows, and knowing 
as we do, what was to be the final act of the drama, these old 
walls are full of solemn memories, they mark the first station 
on the upward path of which the guillotine was to be the 
crowning-point. 

For some years only after the expulsion of the community 
in 1792, the convent was used as a café and a stable. In 
1801, Madame de la Fare was able to buy it back, and among 
those who returned to its welcome shelter were several 
Sacramentines whom the death of Robespierre deprived of a 


martyr’s crown. They had shared the prison life of their 
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dead Sisters and were full of precious reminiscences of the 
past. 

The younger members of the community were trained by 
these venerable Religious to cherish traditions that have been 
handed down without a break to the present day. The 
martyrs of Orange are a living presence in the convent where 
they once lived, and material surroundings help to keep their 
memory fresh. The “grille” that separates the nuns’ choir 
from the chapel is that before which they knelt ; it was concealed 
during the Revolution and given back to the nuns by a humble 
friend of the community; the old and rickety refectory tables 
are those that the martyrs used; they too were hidden away 
by a faithful workman and restored by him to Mother de 
la Fare. 

When, a few years ago, the ecclesiastical tribunal appointed 
to collect evidence concerning the martyred Sisters, assembled 
at the convent of Bolléne, two old nuns were alive who had 
been personally acquainted with the survivors of the Reign of 
Terror. They had gathered from their lips the wonderful story 
of their companions’ cheerful preparation for death, how they 
thanked their judges and went to the scaffold “laughing.” 

On the same occasion the chapel was filled with other 
witnesses whose testimony was scarcely less valuable. These 
were the great-nephews and nieces of the martyrs; the names 
that a century ago echoed before the revolutionary tribunal : 
de Rocher, de Gaillard, d’Alauzier, household words at Bolléne, 
were proclaimed among more peaceful surroundings, as the 
witnesses were called up, one by one, before the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The tragic past was thus brought in touch with 
the present, linking the martyred dead with their twentieth 
century representatives. Among the papers belonging to the 
community, which we were allowed to peruse, is a large thick 
manuscript volume, where the religious professions and deaths 
of the nuns are duly recorded. The record is abruptly broken 
off in 1792, then after some years it is resumed and the first 
entry is touching in its simplicity. The page is headed by 
the words: Mortuatre triomphant, after which comes a list of 
the thirteen Sacramentines who laid down their lives for the 
faith and whose memory is a cause of continual joy and holy 
pride to their Sisters. 

Not only within the convent, but even among the towns- 
people, the religzeuses martyres, as they are called, are a familiar 
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presence. One man remembers how his great-grandfather saw 
them pass on their way to Orange. They were seated in open 
carts and their gentle resignation moved the onlookers with 
pity: “Oh, poor lambs,” exclaimed this kind-hearted citizen, 
“you are going to be butchered!” a remark that led to his 
being arrested and carried off to prison, whence he was, 
however, eventually released. Another will tell you how an 
aged woman, who when a child, was present at the nuns’ trial, 
often spoke of the radiant happiness with which they listened 
to the sentence of death. She remembered how one of the 
Sacramentines, Rosalie Bés, who perished on July 11, drew 
from her pocket a box of dragées and divided them among her 
companions: “‘ These,” she said, “are the dragées of our wedding 
day.”! 

Under the guidance of a Sacramentine /ouriére, we were 
shown the house where the nuns retired after their expulsion 
from their convent in October, 1792; they lived in poverty, 
their revenues having been confiscated. So great indeed was 
their distress that they had to pick up bits of wood along the 
mountain paths to light their fire; one day, when there was 
absolutely nothing left to eat, the Superioress, Marie Madeleine 
de la Fare, had recourse to one of her uncles, who lived at 
Bolléne, and the old “chevalier” let her sell his gold snuff-box 
to buy bread. Outside the gates of the town is the large house, 
surrounded by a garden, where Mother de la Fare’s father and 
mother, the Marquis and Marquise, lived and died and where 
their descendants still reside; on the brow of the steep hill 
stands the old church, where the martyred nuns were baptized. 
It is no longer used as a parish church, but every day at two 
o'clock the bell is rung and a group of women and children 
assemble to say the Rosary in the half-ruined edifice, sanctified 
by memories of past generations, long since dead and gone. 
Then, in a quiet house, hung with family portraits of the old 
régime, each one of which has a tragic tale, we were shown the 
prie-dieu and prayer-book of Marguerite Marie Anne de Rocher, 
an Ursuline, who was beheaded on July 9, 1794. Her great- 
niece told us her story: she was born at Bolléne, became a nun 
there at the age of sixteen, and was, like her Sisters, expelled 
from her convent in 1792. She then went to live with her 
father, who, being eighty years of age, needed her care. One 

1 It is the custom in France at baptisms and occasionally at weddings, among 
the people, to distribute the sugar-plums called dragées. 
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day, she was told that an order had come from Orange to arrest 
the ex-nuns, her sense of loyalty prompted her to obey the call 
and she consulted her father. “My child,” said the old man, 
“it would be easy for you to hide yourself, but before doing so, 
ask yourself if God does not require you to offer Him your life as 
a sacrifice for the salvation of His people. If so,I will not keep 
you back.” Marguerite went to her room, in the old house that 
still belongs to her family, and prayed long and earnestly. When 
she came down, her mind was made up, she was taken to Orange 
a voluntary prisoner, with the other nuns. 

On July 6th, Suzanne de Loye,a Benedictine, headed the 
list of the martyred Religious ; the next day, Suzanne de Gaillard 
de Lavaldéne, a young Sacramentine, followed in her footsteps, 
and that same evening, although she had received no warning, 
Marguerite “des saints Anges,” as she was called by her Sisters, 
informed them with a radiant countenance, that her turn would 
come next. She begged their pardon if she had unwillingly 
offended them ; the vision of Heaven, where she would be on the 
morrow, filled her with delight. “ My happiness is too great,” 
she kept on saying. When she heard the sentence of death 
that followed her refusal to take the oath, Marguerite de Rocher 
courteously thanked the judges for allowing her to join the holy 
angels, whose name she bore. 

As, sitting in the twilight, we listened to the heroic story 
from the lips of the martyr’s great-niece, within touch of the 
prie-dieu upon which she knelt when she took her brave resolve 
to join the post of danger, we felt once more how, in remote 
corners of France, the traditions of the past have a strong hold. 
Those who judge France by her capital, with its levity and scepti- 
cism, can hardly understand the under-currents that lie beneath 
the surface of provincial life. Hidden away in the provinces, 
in an old-world atmosphere, so untouched and unreal that 
English minds can hardly realize it, are men and women to 
whom the tragedies of the past are a living memory and in 
whom the spirit of their martyred dead burns with steady 
brightness. 

If Bolléne was our nuns’ training school and home, Orange 
was the scene of their sharp struggle and glorious death. They 
were taken there on May 2, 1794, and travelled by a road that 


lies at the foot of the hills. They passed by Montdragon with 
its ruined castle that once commanded the valley, past Piolenc, 
a small village distinguished a hundred years ago by its loyalty 
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to the Pope, its temporal as well as its spiritual sovereign. 
There exists a diary, written day by day, from 1790 to 
1802 by a peasant, André Taranges, a native of Piolenc and 
an excellent Catholic. It throws a curious light upon the 
unfair manceuvres made use of by the French Republicans to 
draw the inhabitants of the Comat from their rightful allegi- 
ance. The people of Piolenc made no secret of their devotion 
to the Holy See. On August 3, 1761, they were asked if they 
wished to belong to France and they replied by cries of: “Long 
live the Pope!” On the 27th of the same month, the 261 
inhabitants were requested to vote, 260 voted for the Pope, 
one only for France! However, the French pressure ended by 
gaining the day, and our annalist mournfully remarks that 
in consequence of the “bad Christians” being in power, the 
churches are closed, the priests outlawed, and that every day 
“heads are cut off” at Orange. 

The prisons of the latter town were filled to overflowing 
and our Bolléne nuns were taken to a large house that still 
exists. It was, before the Revolution, used by the clergy of 
the adjoining church of Notre Dame, hence its name, /a Cure. 
Here they found other religious women belonging to different 
Orders: from the first they all agreed to adopt a certain rule of 
life and to live together as one Community. The survivors, 
several of whom ended their days at Bolléne, have left a minute 
description of the rule of life that they followed during long 
weeks of suspense, from the beginning of May to the end of 
July. 

They rose at five and began the day with an hour’s medita- 
tion, after which they recited the Office of our Lady and 
the prayers for Mass. At seven, they were given some food ; 
at eight they resumed their prayers and said the Litanies of 
the Saints and the prayers for Confession, Communion, and 
Extreme Unction, in order to supply, as far as lay in their power, 
for the want of the Sacraments, of which they were deprived. At 
nine, the public prosecutor, named Viot, made his appearance and 
summoned the prisoners who were to be judged that day. He 
generally held a drawn sword in his hands with a view to 
intimidating his victims, but the nuns obeyed his call with 
smiling eagerness. An Ursuline from Bolléne, Agnes de 
Romillon, invariably pressed forward and begged to be chosen. 
When at last her turn came, her sister Jeanne, an Ursuline like 
herself, burst into tears: “ How is it,” she said, “that you go to 
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martyrdom without me?” “Be comforted,” replied Agnes, 
“you will soon follow me.” Two days later Jeanne de Romillon, 
in her turn, was led to execution. 

When the doors closed upon their Sisters, the prisoners 
resumed their devotions, they prayed the Holy Ghost to 
enlighten the chosen victims, who even then, were confessing 
their faith, and, till late in the afternoon, they hardly interrupted 
their petitions. 

The executions took place between five and six ; an ancient 
manuscript tells us that when the nuns heard the drums beating 
in the street below and cries of “ Vive /a nation” rise from the 
crowd, they knew that their companions were on their way to 
the guillotine, and the visitor to Orange will easily realize hows 
the different prisons and the scaffold being at a short distance 
from each other, the prisoners were kept informed of every act 
in the drama. The hurrying to and fro of the crowd, the 
marching of the troops, even the exclamations and conversa- 
tions in the street must have been distinctly perceptible to the 
kneeling women at /a Cure. 

Their petitions became more earnest as the final tragedy 
grew nearer: they recited the prayers for the dying, after which, 
we are told, they remained on their knees in silence, until the 
return of the crowd below informed them that all was over. 

Then, their beloved companions being safe in the arms of 
God, they rose and sang the Ze Deum and the Laudate ; day 
after day, during that bloody summer, they were faithful to this 
rule of life. They were taken out of prison, judged and executed, 
without any previous warning, in groups of three and four or 
else singly, according to their tyrants’ whim, yet the expecta- 
tion, uncertainty, and nervous strain never impaired their cheer- 
fulness or disturbed their peace. On leaving /a Cure, the chosen 
victims were taken to the Church of St. Louis, where the 
tribunal called /a Commission populaire was sitting. The 
president, Fauvety, and his colleagues were bloodthirsty fanatics, 
who made no attempt to observe the commonest forms of 
justice. The accused were not allowed to defend themselves, 
indeed in some cases they were not even informed of the charges 
brought against them. Among them were persons of every 
age and social condition; one priest, being bedridden, was 
carried to the scaffold in his chair ; and an old marquise, in her 
dotage, kept asking her son where she was going: “To see the 
angels,” he replied. 
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The nuns were invariably asked whether they were willing 
to take the oath /zberté, égalité. Upon their refusal they were, 
as a matter of course, condemned to death. The tragic 
monotony of the proceedings was varied here and there by 
some incident in which a prisoner's characteristics stand 
revealed. 

The first Sacramentine to die was a young Religious, whose 
family still lives at Bolléne: Suzanne de Gaillard de Lavaldeéne. 
To Fauvety’s question, “ Will you take the oath?” she replied, 
“I refuse to take it. I have promised to be faithful to God, 
and from this promise men cannot release me. The oath you 
speak of would be an act of apostasy.” 

Suzanne de Gaillard’s whole life, either as a pupil or as a 
Religious, had been spent in the Convent of Bollene, but the 
clear eyes of the young recluse looked out on the world with 
fearless courage ; her quiet dignity astonished the judges, who, 
we are told, hoped to intimidate one who, having entered the 
convent as a tiny child, had taken the veil without leaving it. 
No less bold was Henriette Faurie, also.a Sacramentine. ‘“ You 
are so young,” said Fauvety, whose hard heart was moved by 
the prisoner’s girlishness, “take the oath ; just make a sign of 
acquiescence and you shall be free.” “I have sworn to be 
faithful to God and can take no other oath,” replied Henriette, 
and, turning to her fellow-prisoners, ‘‘Courage,” she said, “the 
gates of Heaven are opening wide to receive us.” 

“Who are you?” asked the president, addressing an 
Ursuline, Théreése Consolin. “I am a daughter of the Catholic 
Church.” “Will you take the oath, as the law commands you?” 
“No, the laws of men cannot oblige me to disobey the laws of 
God.” 

After the sentence had been passed, the condemned victims 
were taken to the C7zrgue. All the large buildings of the city 
were overcrowded, and those prisoners who had but a few hours 
to live were confined in the great Roman circus or amphitheatre 
which is, even now, the most striking sight of Orange. When 
we beheld it standing out in its massive beauty against the 
southern sky, the yellow stones covered here and there with 
patches of wall-flower, our thoughts went back, less to the 
Roman conquerors, than to the men and women, who little 
more than a century ago, spent their last hours on earth within 
its precincts. At the Czrgue, the nuns proved themselves the 


good angels of their fellow-prisoners. Through the weary 
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hours of suspense, between ten in the morning and six in the 
evening, they moved to and fro among the officers, noble ladies, 
priests, peasants, tradespeople, who were huddled together in 
the open theatre, waiting for death. We are told that many 
of these clung to life and rebelled against the cruelty of their 
fate. The nuns tried to infuse their own bright spirit into these 
troubled souls; contemporary accounts describe their gentle 
ministrations and how their uncompromising fidelity stimulated 
the courage of certain schismatic priests. 

English Catholics, who are familiar with the history of the 
persecutions in our own country, may remember how the brave 
old martyr, John Kemble, smoked a pipe before his execution 
and how the Jesuit Father Evans, who was playing a game of 
chess when informed that he was sentenced to death, quietly 
finished his game, undisturbed by the news. A Sacramentine 
from Bolléne, Elisabeth Pelissier, showed the same serene self- 
possession. She had a magnificent voice, which, in happier 
days, attracted crowds to the convent chapel; one of the jailers 
was aware of this and while she was waiting in the Czrgue for 
the escort that was to take her to execution he begged her to 
beguile the time by singing. She willingly complied, and 
pointing to the “Cours St. Martin,” north of the amphitheatre 
where the scaffold stood, she sang a hymn of her own composi- 
tion in honour of the guillotine. It began thus: 


Quel auguste poteau 
Dressé pour mon supplice! 
L'amour est le marteau 
Qui frappe sans piti¢ 
Personne n’aura de moitié 
De mon généreux sacrifice. 


At about six, the prisoners were marshalled forth, they 
turned to the left on leaving the Cvrgue, and followed the rue 
de Tourre, where stood a house, now destroyed, in which two 
faithful priests were concealed. The victims were informed 
beforehand of their presence and it was noticed that most of 
them bowed their heads and made the Sign of the Cross as 
they passed the corner house. Happily, the priests escaped 
discovery and both of them survived the Reign of Terror. 

The rue de Tourre joins the Cours St. Martin exactly 
opposite the present theatre ; the scaffold stood at a few steps 
distant. 

The hideous guillotine rose at the extremity of the Cowrs, 
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which, with unconscious irony, the Republicans of the day had 
christened Place de la justice ; it was, we are told, decorated with 
flags. The Cours in 1794 was much as it is now, planted 
with trees and backed by a high grey hill, towards which the 
guillotine was turned. The scaffold was guarded by soldiers 
and surrounded by a large crowd, the schoolmasters of the town 
were forced by the authorities to bring their pupils to witness 
the executions, the friends and relations of the victims were 
sometimes present; silent and sorrowful, for they were obliged 
to conceal their tears ; some citizens came from curiosity, others 
from fear, others again were moved by the strange and unwhole- 
some fascination exercised on certain minds by the sight of 
blood, a fascination of which the Reign of Terror affords us 
many gruesome examples. 

The mountains, upon which rested the last earthly glance of 
sO many victims, the narrow streets, the old houses, the broad 
Cours where, forgetful of the tragic past, the citizens of Orange 
take their Sunday stroll, all these are unchanged. 

The Sisters’ extraordinary cheerfulness enraged their 
tyrants. “All these women die laughing!” they angrily 
exclaimed. They marvelled when Gertrude d’Alauzier, an 
Ursuline from Bolléne, kissed the bloody steps in her delight, 
and when one of three sisters of the noble house of 
de Justamond (all of whom perished, together with their aunt, 
who was also a nun) exclaimed on hearing the cries, “vive la 
nation”: “1 also cry vive la nation to whom I owe the grace 
of martyrdom!” A young lay-Sister with a lovely face moved 
the executioner to pity. “I will save you if you promise to 
marry me,” he said. “Do your duty,” she replied, “I want to 
sup with the angels”—“ ¥e veux aller souper avec les anges.” 
Henriette Faurie, the Sacramentine, whose youth excited even 
Fauvety’s interest, was already standing on the fatal platform 
when a noise in the crowd below attracted her attention. She 
saw that her sister Madclcine, a child of fourteen, was fighting 
her way to join her. “Good-bye, Madeleine,” cried Henriette, 
leaning forward, “ good-bye, kiss our mother for me, we shall 
meet in Heaven!” and she joyfully bowed her head beneath 
the knife. 

The mutilated bodies of the victims were conveyed every 
evening to a place called Laplane, about five miles from 
Orange. Here, with hideous foresight, the judges of the 
tribunal had ordered seven pits, each one large enough to 
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contain one hundred bodies, to be dug in a lonely plain near 
the Rhone. In the summer twilight, along the rough country 
roads, the blood-stained carts bore their load of human remains. 
When the Reign of Terror came to an end, over three hundred 
persons, among them thirty-two nuns, had been buried at 
Laplane; a large quantity of quicklime was thrown into the 
graves with a view to destroying the bodies. 

A few months only after the executions had ceased, in 
October, 1794, groups of persons, dressed in deep mourning, 
came at nightfall to visit the nameless graves of their dear ones, 
and on the eve of All Souls many spent the whole night in 
prayer at Laplane. But though the Reign of Terror was over, 
it was not yet safe to recognize its crimes, even by praying for 
the dead, and troops from Orange roughly dispersed the 
mourners. Soon afterwards, the field was bought by M. Pierre 
Millet, who built a small chapel over the pits ; it now belongs to 
his grand-daughter, Madame Santon, of Carpentras. 

We brought our pilgrimage to a close by a visit to Laplane ; 
from Bolléne, their convent home, we followed our martyrs to 
Orange, their battleficld, thence to their last resting-place, out 
on the solitary plains. The roads are rough, and the inunda- 
tions of the Rhone often render them impassable. The chapel 
has lately been repaired, and Mass is sometimes celebrated 
within its walls. The lonely spot is impressive ; it lies far away 
from any town or village, within sight of the snowy Alps on 
the one hand and of the Cevennes on the other. 

Those who are best qualified to have an opinion in the 
matter trust that when, at no distant time, the martyred nuns 
of Bolléne are raised to the altars of the Church, a fitting 
memorial of their sacrifice may be built at Laplane, which, 
being private property, is safe from spoliation. It would be a 
hopeless task to seek for their remains that are buried with 
those of their fellow-sufferers, but it would seem only right and 
fitting, when the Church has sanctioned the honour paid to 
them, to mark their resting-place by a suitable monument. 

In the tragic history of the Reign of Terror, their death is 
a striking episode. These daughters of the south were the 
“cheerful givers” whom the Lord loves; no pain or anxiety 
overclouded their radiant happiness; the executioner'’s coarse 
phrase, “ Ces coguines-la meurent toutes en riant,” aptly describes 
the heroism that could afford to laugh at the guillotine and 
its attendant horrors. 
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Something of the same spirit seems to inspire their Sisters 
at Bolléne: trained in the same school, imbued with the 
martyrs’ views of life and death, sustained by their example, 
the twentieth century Sacramentines are the worthy repre- 
sentatives of the eighteenth century heroines. 

In the restless turmoil and the harassing anxieties of life, it 
is refreshing to turn to the quaint little city of the south, where, 
between the tragic memories of the past and the threatening 
perils of the future, the Sacramentines present a picture of 
faithfulness, trust, and courage that is at once a happy reminis- 
cence and an invigorating lesson. 

BARBARA DE COURSON. 








Barrows and Burrows in North Wales. 





IT is called grandiloquently, “The Hill of the Mounds.” 
Never was a mountain so easy toclimb. A nursemaid might 
wheel a perambulator up it without awakening the baby. A 
gently sloping road cut along the side of the range, takes you 
almost to the top, a road which, unused for generations, has 
taken on a carpet of velvety sward. 

As we rise, the whole of the Clwyd valley lies beneath us. 
Across the valley are Snowdon and the other giants. Our 
range runs in a succession of rounded hills northward to the 
sea, each hill crowned with the ruins of an ancient camp. In 
spite of the easiness of our climb we have been scaling a 
height which generations of defenders must have complacently 
regarded as impregnable. There was no taking a perambulator 
up Pen-y-Cloddiau in the days of which Tacitus wrote. The 
difficulty was to arrive at the top with a whole skull. Tacitus 
tells us how shrewdly the Britons chose their strongholds,— 
sumpto ad proelium loco ut aditus abscessus cuncta nobis 
inopportuna et suis in melius essent. Where nature failed 
them they would throw up ramparts of stone. We shall see 
no stone ramparts here (such as are to be met with near 
Llandulas! and Carnarvon), but, as we leave our grassy slope 
and strike leftwards for the summit, we find earthworks 
gigantic enough to discourage the stoutest legionary. Crown 
them with an eight foot palisade of oak stakes bound by 
thongs or withies, clear the slopes of cover, and you are back 
again in the days when Rome battered doggedly against these 
Welsh fastnesses. . 

The camp,—fortified village, rather,—is a pear-shaped 
enclosure over a mile in circumference. To the north is the 
sea, with Great Orme to the left and the Dee and Mersey 
estuaries to the right. Our eye suddenly catches the Eiffel 
Tower at New Brighton, and the sight sends our imaginary 
oaken palisades toppling and makes us nervously apprehensive 


1 For anaccount of recent excavation of Pen-y-Corddyn camp near Llandulas see 
Archeologia Cambrensis for January, 1910. 
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of ginger-beer bottles, orange-peel and other tokens of the 
tripper. But the place is deserted save for the peewits, and 
the shadows of the past begin to gather again. We may 
lie on the heather and re-people our fortress-village with 
the stubborn little men who gave the Romans so much 
trouble. 

Here, surely, was the great enclosure for the cattle, and 
there the women would have carried their rough clay bowls for 
water. Further on the hut-sites are thickest, and countless 
little children must have tumbled about these grassy slopes. 
Yonder is a perfect circle of sward among the heather which 
excites the antiquarian in us and makes our fingers itch for 
a spade. Cytttau or hut-sites abound on camps such as these, 
and are indicated by just such circular clearings, or even by a 
slight discoloration of the grass, or again by mounds or 
depressions according to the amount of material remaining. 
North and south are the great hills from whose summits flashed 
the warning beacons, and down in the valley below we can 
pick out the graves of the heroes. 

In the northern area of the camp the defences are double 
or triple. Even so, they are not as formidable as those of 
some other camps in the neighbourhood. Imagine, for instance, 
the slopes of Pen-y-Gaer crowned with a fourteen foot rubble 
wall to reach which the assailant had to pass four ditches, two 
ramparts and four glacis. Yet Pen-y-Cloddiau, too, must have 
been a hard nut to crack. The last word of this title, by the 
way, meaning “Mounds,” occurs also in Clawdd Offa,—* Offa’s 
Dyke” lying between us and the sea. 

Who were the builders of these hill camps? We shall be 
safe in saying that they were the rude tribes that inhabited the 
country before the advent of the Romans. This does not carry 
us far: but much spade work literally remains to be done before 
we can give a more definite answer. We have not as yet the 
materials for a chronological sequence. We cannot reconstruct 
such a series as Professor Flinders Petrie has given us for 
pre-dynastic Egypt. The hill on which we stand has not yet 
been explored, save for a few trenches dug many years ago. 
The same may be said of many of the neighbouring camps 
where, for all we know, abundant household gear may lie buried. 
This is all very tantalizing, but there is some hope of extensive 
explorations of this district in the near future. 

Meanwhile we may whet our enthusiasm by looking across 
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at our neighbour Moel Fenlli, and recalling the finds of 1849. 
They run as follows: 


Flint arrowheads, bronze ring, stone knife, white pottery (Anglo- 
Roman), “Samian” ware, iron, glass, and in the neighbourhood, an 
abundance of Roman coins,—Nero, Antoninus Pius, the two Constan- 
tines, Constans,—jifteen hundred bronze coins in all, and some of gold 
and silver. 


The bronze ring and flint arrowheads may take us back to 
the early bronze age,—previous, it may be, to 900 B.c. The 
coins bring us down to the fourth century A.D. When all the 
neighbouring camps have been explored we may go some way 
towards filling the gap. 

But progress has been slow, and there is little local enthusiasm. 
Attempts at exploration, especially when it takes the form of 
clearing out drift from trenches or examining the construction 
of earth-works, are regarded by the natives as a mild form of 
lunacy. Gold or treasure they can understand. Buta flint ora 
fragment of pottery leaves them unimpressed. “It is nothing 
whateffer! You was wasting your.time, yes inteed!” 

But the flints and pottery fragments, the measurement of 
mounds and the tracing of trenches all help us to a clearer 
picture of the remote past, when the tide of life surged among 
these hills. And we can eke out our knowledge with various 
scattered finds now to be seen in public museums or private 
collections. The writer knows of three grand bronze palstaves, 
each of a different design, found on sites near the Hill of the 
Mounds. These, mounted at right angles on stout wooden 
hafts, must have made formidable weapons. In the British 
Museum may be seen a glorious gold peytrel, a horse’s breast- 
plate,—found at Mold seventy years ago, together with a man’s 
bones. They had been buried in a cist and covered with a cairn 
long known as the Hill of the Goblins. The finding of this 
treasure was due, it is said, to second sight. The peytrel is just 
the right size for the chest of a Welsh pony, and very handsome 
it must have looked with its bosses and rivets flashing in the 
sun. We may give the rider an embossed bronze buckler, too, 
for these have been found in the district,and even a gold torque. 
Altogether he cuts a very dashing figure and looks uncommonly 
truculent. He may well have made the Roman soldiers cry as 
we know they sometimes did. 

There must have been some stubborn fighting of old in this 
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part of Flintshire, for, as Pennant, the famous antiquary, writes: 


No place in North Wales exhibits an equal quantity of tumuli: but 
all sepulchral, as is proved by the urns discovered in them. 


Not far from the Hill of the Mounds is a particularly 
striking tumulus. It stands about fourteen feet high, and 
measures eighty feet across at the base. On the top of this 
tumulus the present writer found himself standing with an 
antiquarian friend one November afternoon in 1907. We knew 
that the mound had been visited some eight years before by an 
expert archeologist who, after making a small cutting, had 
pronounced it to be a natural formation and not a real barrow. 
But there may have been something uncanny in the stillness 
of that autumn day, some trick of the grey light that drew us 
to the mound which stood just off the roadway. Antiquarians 
have sometimes made mistakes. Surely there must be an 
ancient British warrior sleeping underneath our feet. 

The mound was riddled with rabbit-holes, and we prodded 
the soft earth with our walking-sticks. Suddenly came a grunt 
from my companion,—a non-committal grunt with an undertone 
of excitement. He stooped down and picked up a black object, 
some three inches long. It was a piece of coarse pottery! The 
grunt gave place to a crow of delight. The fragment was 
evidently part of the rim of an urn, with one side scratched in 
a rough lozenge pattern. It had probably been brought to the 
surface from out the bowels of the barrow by an enterprising 
rabbit with a taste for archzology. 

The following week saw a gang of volunteer diggers 
recruited from a neighbouring theological seminary, and 
permission to dig obtained from the owner of the land. 
Interest was still further whetted by the discovery (also on 
the surface of the mound) of a fragment of bronze,—probably 
the tip of a knife. 

It was soon discovered that the centre of the barrow had 
been scooped out to a depth of about three feet and refilled 
with black vegetable mould. Here were found some animal 
bones, and three or four more pieces of the pottery. The 
British Museum authorities pronounced the latter to be 
fragments of a cinerary urn of the normal type belonging 
to the late bronze age. But where was the rest of the urn? 

The gang pushed on the work with renewed interest. 
After digging down about six feet, a layer of stones was 
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found, some of them weighing ten pounds apiece. Evidently 
acairn! We should find the urn below. 

But the matter was not so simple. Somewhat elaborate 
diagrams would be required to explain what happened next. 
Part of the interest of digging these mounds lies in the fact 
that one never knows what to expect, or, still more, where to 
expect it. The urn is by no means invariably found in the 
centre of the barrow, and sometimes the same barrow may 
have been used on different occasions for several burials. You 
might select an existing barrow, put your friend’s bones on the 
top of it, and then pile in fresh layers of earth. In this way 
you could provide your friend with a really imposing tumulus 
at very little trouble to yourself. In the present case, we were 
eventually able to trace three distinct stages in the history of 
our mound. 

The next find (though not directly under the cairn) was 
a layer of charcoal. Then the remains of a compact inter- 
ment,—charcoal, grey ash, and calcined bones. Were the bones 
human? Among all the tiny, crumbling fragments there 
seemed none that would answer that question. But at last 
the Pathological Curator of the Royal College of Surgeons, to 
whom we submitted them, picked out a tiny fragment that put 
the matter beyond dispute as no other bone fragment of that 
size and in such a condition could have done. It was a piece 
of a human chin! The brainiest chimpanzee may well hang 
his head when he meets a specimen of homo sapiens; for though 
the chimpanzee may learn to play chess and smoke a pipe, he 
cannot, despite his best efforts, grow a respectable chin. 

Still no urn! The mound by this time was riddled with 
trenches, and all the central portion lay bare down to the 
ground level. The spirits of the excavators began to droop. 
But towards the end of March, 1908, they determined to invite 
Professor J. L. Myres, of the Liverpool University, to have a 
look at the mangled remains of the barrow and decide whether 
it was worth while going on. Professor Myres, whose excava- 
tions in Caria and elsewhere are well known, and who has 
stimulated many an Oxford student to something of his own 
enthusiasm, readily responded. With quick insight he directed 
our attention to a portion of the mound which we had left 
untouched, and gave us his reasons, based on inferences as 
brilliant as they were rapid, for supposing that the urn might 
be found there. 
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At dusk, a few days later, our search was rewarded. At a 
depth of nine and a half feet we found an inverted urn without 
a lid, and unprotected by any kind of stone work. The weight 
of the superincumbent earth had pressed it very much out of 
shape. It was full of calcined bones. The mouth measured 
fifteen inches across, and the material was black to reddish 
brown clay, coarse and gritty. Amongst the bones (clearly 
human), was a flint lance-head and one or two tiny scraps 
of charcoal. 

Trivial enough these details may sound, but it is not easy 
to convey the growing interest which attends even such an 
insignificant piece of exploration as this. There is none of 
the inevitable and depressing sequence which besets the 
working out of a problem in mathematics. You are on the 
track, not of a foregone conclusion but of a whimsical human 
being. You see his idiosyncrasies in his manner of filling up 
a trench. You feel that he must have been mightily pleased 
with himself when he shaped that flint: no doubt he showed 
it to his wife with a complacent smile. Look how this fellow 
has scamped the ornament on the rim of his pot! he began 
conscientiously with a beautiful lozenge pattern, but evidently 
grew bored before he was half way round. And why have 
they put a flint spear-head among the bones? Did they draw 
it from their chief's body ? 

After all they had their hopes and fears like ourselves. 
They loved the sunshine, drank the water from that spring, 
danced and sang, quarrelled and made friends again, and 
buried their dead with tears. The men talked of their prowess, 
and the women of their babies. We finger the spear-head 
and look into the trench, thinking of the little children, who 
with scared faces, watched the funeral pyre die down and the 
moon come up behind the hills. 

C. PLATER. 
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Fancies. 
inltinin 
I. THE SHRINE IN THE FOREST. 
ONCE in the ancient days of Ireland, when the faith of Christ 
was first preached and when the Druids trembled before the 
great magic of the Cross, there lived a saint who was a cunning 
carver. 

This man, going through the forest and wild lands of Ireland, 
came to the woods of Knockdoon and there sat down upon a 
fallen tree and meditated for seven days and seven nights upon 
the beauty and wonder of Christ’s Incarnation. And thinking 
on the great holiness of the Virgin Mother and on the surpas- 
sing loveliness of her sweet Son, he needed neither food nor 
drink, his body being sustained by the delight of his soul. But 
on the eighth day he rose and hewed down a yew-tree and set 
himself to carve a figure of the Blessed Mother with the Holy 
Child in her arms. He was a cunning carver, and his heart was 
full of his dreams, and he prayed for skill so that his image 
might be beautiful and pleasing to all who should pass by. For 
it seemed to him that if any traveller came through the wood 
he must look with pleasure at this gracious Lady and her Babe, 
although he had heard no tidings of the faith of Christ. 

So he took the image and set it in a shrine that he made, 
and raised it to a man’s height above the ground, and put it on 
pillars, and made a roof above it so that the rain might not hurt 
it. Then he knelt down and prayed, and said: “O Sweet Jesu 
Christ, bless the work of my hands and put blessings about it, 
that all those who pass may see Thy great humility and 
wo1shipfulness and give thanks for Thine Incarnation. And 
bless them also that they may look on Thy Mother with love and 
reverence. And send them forth with a warm joy in their hearts. 
And bless this wood and the creatures thereof, and teach them 
to be gentle to one another, and courteous when they stand 
before this shrine, because it shows forth that which is the most 
holy, the most joyful, the most venerable of mysteries, the 
Incarnation of our Saviour.” 
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When he had made an end of this prayer he went joyfully 
on his way through the trees and he came back no more, for he 
went to the islands of the west. 

The deserted shrine was in the secret heart of the forest and 
no one passed by, and the woodland ways were undisturbed by 
any man’s foot. But the little forest creatures who wear fur 
or feathers lived undisturbed, and the wood-gods and tree- 
spirits and leprechauns played together about the foot of the 
shrine. And though, because their nature is wholly joyful, they 
do not understand the sorrowful mysteries of the faith, yet they 
looked with great delight upon the image of Motherhood and 
Youth. And they knew that the image signified love and joy, 
and that because of it there was a great blessing on all mothers 
and on all youth. 

So the little wood creatures brought their young and sported 
with them before the shrine, and they had no fear there of wolf 
or hawk or devouring beast. But rabbits played in the moon- 
light, and the weasel did not follow them because of the 
gentleness of that place. And the squirrels sprang upon the 
roof of the shrine and played hide-and-seek around it, and the 
wood-mice made their homes near it, and when they desired 
greatly to fight they went farther off so that their warfare might 
not spoil that place of peace. The foxes slept there in the sun, 
and the old badger went about his business with a joyful heart 
because of the blessing the saint had made. 

And in the evening when the green light of the beeches 
grew more golden and the level sun shot spears among the tree- 
trunks, lighting up the mosses and wood-sorrel and fraughan, 
there was great joy in this place, for the tree-spirits left their 
homes and danced strange dances before the shrine, or they sat 
upon the moss and chanted runes that were as old as the 
earth. And when the twilight of the trees deepened, the little 
joyful wood-gods jumped and danced among the shadows, 
making merriment for the Lady and her Son, for they thought 
that the image signified that they were near and could see their 
delight. And the little creatures that can hide under mushrooms 
and sit upon toadstools crept out from their homes and leaped 
and capered before the shrine, because the blessing was on every 
living thing in that wood, on spirit and beast and bird, on trees 


» and ferns and flowers. 


The wood faeries brought treasures from their hoards and 
laid them before the shrine, curious things that a child might 
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prize, cones and brightly-coloured fungi, grey lichen, soft 
cushions of moss, fraughan berries, brilliant leaves of the bramble, 
feathers dropped by some bird, or shining pebbles from the 
stream. And thinking to please the Lady, they made coronals 
and chains of flowers, of wild roses and honeysuckle, of campion 
and blue-bells, of wood-sorrel and shamrock. 

So the shrine remained unseen in the secret place of the 
forest, and the Holy Mother smiled as she held out her Child, 
whose hand was raised to bless every living thing in the world. 
And no spot was fairer than this in all Ireland, whether in the 
spring when the beeches put on their veils of green ; or in the 
summer when the heavy leafage was scarcely stirred by wind, 
and the gnats droned in the silence ; or in the autumn when the 
woods were royal in red and gold, and the forest paths carpeted 
with gold and brown; or in the still nights of winter when the 
stars peered through the filigree of leafless twigs, or the moon 
peeped into the shadows of the woodland ways. 

So there was great peace there until the hermit came. He 
had come from the north country, and he was a fierce man of 
God. He could make more terrible curses than any of the Irish 
saints. They said he could put out the light of the sun when 
he gave his mind to a great curse on God’s enemies. 

It chanced that he wandered through the forest and came 
upon the hidden shrine. It seemed to him a great blessing and 
wonder to find a shrine like that in the lonely heart of the 
forest. So he knelt down and said his prayers, and resolved to 
make a hermitage in that place and to live there a life of 
contemplation. 

When night came he was very weary, and he lay down on 
the moss and fell asleep, and he was not disturbed by the noise 
of the night jars, or the hooting of owls. But after a while he 
awoke, and the moon was shining full, and he sat up, for he was 
conscious of laughter, and dancing feet, and jumping shadows. 
And he looked about him in wonder at the strange throng of 
figures that leaped and skipped in the moonlight before the 
shrine. 

He thought it some evil pagan rite, and started to his feet 
in great anger. With his staff he drove the happy spirits back- 
wards, and with his lips he cursed them. It was a fearful curse 
that he made, for it withered the fraughan bushes and the tall 
spears of twayblade and sent the rabbits scuttling to their 
burrows, it silenced the night jars and made the leprechaun 
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shrink into the bracken, it blackened the moss and caused the 
merry wood-gods to huddle together in the undergrowths. 

Then he lay down and went to sleep again, and when he 
woke it was morning, but no birds chirped or sang, and no 
leaves stirred. The air was heavy, and the ferns drooped. The 
hermit felt pleased when he remembered the mighty curse he 
had made, and he rose up prepared to do battle. 

But when he looked among the trees he saw a fair, gracious 
Lady who led her Son by the hand. Seeing them a great fear 
came upon the hermit, and he knelt down and scarce dared 
raise his eyes to the face of that Child. It seemed to him that 
the Lady was comforting her Son, who wept as He walked 
beside her. And the hermit listened and heard what she said. 

“O sweet Child and Lord, why do you weep? Is it because 
of the rude and wild curse of the hermit? Or is it because the 
little innocent creatures have been sent in terror to their homes? 
Or yet because the ferns and flowers are withered by the terrible 
words that he spoke in Thy name?” 

To each of these questions the Child bowed His Head. 

Then the Lady took Him in her arms and asked: “ Sweet, 
my Son, what will you do for the little people of the wood ?” 

Then He stroked her face and answered her: “I will bless 
them.” So she asked Him again: “And what will you do to 
the fierce and bitter-tongued hermit?” And Christ kissed her 
and answered: “I will bless him too.” 

Then the Lady set Him on her knees, and He raised His 
hands and blessed the woods and all that lived there. At His 
word the flowers revived, the ferns stood up boldly, all birds 
burst into song, the sun shone among the trees, and the leaves 
were stirred by the winds of summer. Then all the wood spirits 
came down from the trees and cast their leafy crowns before 
His feet, the little wood-gods knelt down to adore Him, the 
leprechauns laughed because of His gladness, and the little 
creatures that hide under mushrooms crept out to look upon 
Him. The animals of the woods drew round about, and the 
shadows glowed with their eyes. Every living thing came 
forth to receive His blessing. 

Then the hermit was very sad, for he felt that he was a man 
of fiery zeal but of ungentle mind, and his curses had set war 
upon the earth. So he bowed his head upon his hands 
and wept, for he feared to kneel among those whom he had 
cursed. 
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Then the Child looked upon him and spoke, saying: “Come 
forth, sweet brother, that I may bless thee.” 

The hermit went humbly to Him and knelt down, and Christ 
blessed him in all that he should do or say. And He gave the 
hermit a command that he should be called the Brother of the 
Golden Tongue, and that none should bless so mightily as he. 
And He made a peace between the hermit and all things and 
taught him wisdom that he should discern God everywhere. 
And He communed with him for a long while, showing him 
the pure nature of all that God has made, for He taught him 
how at the wondrous Incarnation there was a new bond made 
between earth and Heaven, so that those who might not walk 
in the sorrowful way of the Cross should yet attain the joyful 
knowledge of His human birth. For some spirits are not made 
for sorrow, being like the angels of another order, but they all 
are beautiful and beloved by God, in so much that the Three 
Wise Children who walked in the Fiery Furnace made a song 
by which all might join in praise. 

When the Child had made an end of this talk He smiled 
upon the hermit and left him. Then He and His Mother went 
together down a shining path among the hazels, and the hermit 
knelt and wept for the great joy and sweetness in his soul. For 
he knew that now he should be called Brother Golden Tongue, 
and speak mightily of the courtesy and love of God. 

So the hermit lived there for many years in prayer and 
contemplation. And there was peace between him and every 
living thing. 

But after that time he took his staff in his hand, and when 
he had put his blessing on the wood he went forth and spoke 
of the love of Christ to all men. 

And because of his courtesy and of the soft words he had 
for all men they called him Brother Golden Tongue. And they 
say that when he died there was lamentation throughout all 
Ireland, and every beast and bird went sadly on that day. For 
no man could make greater blessings than he in all the world. 
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II. THE GOOSE THAT THE FAERIES LOVED. 


ROSEEN was the whitest goose in Leitrim, and she had the 
bravest heart of all the geese that wander the roads or dabble 
in the boggy places. She was the joy of her mother when she 
was a gosling. No gosling in Leitrim could have been compared 
with Roseen. She belonged to a widow woman, Mary Connelly, 
who lived on a mountain-side in a tumble-down cottage. The 
widow had many children. But the youngest, a lame boy, was 
the one who loved Roseen the best. 

He followed her along the road when, with the pride of a 
queen, she went abroad, and he watched her with the eyes of 
love when she sailed upon the pond. There was nothing in all 
the world to his mind so beautiful and so proud as Roseen, the 
white goose. He hunted in wet places for slugs or frogs to 
please her appetite, and he fashioned her garlands and collars 
of scented orchis and forget-me-nots, of ragged robin and 
daisies and silverweed, or of the yellow iris that grows in marshy 
fields. 

When he was sad he wept with his arms about her body, and 
he told her brokenly of his sorrows, of poverty, and lameness 
and loneliness, all things she could not understand. So her blue 
eyes twinkled, and she scrambled away and went majestically 
to the ditch to take her pleasure in that wet place among the 
brooklime and cresses and pleasant marshy plants. 

Lame Johnny followed her, still weeping over his childish 
griefs that lay in so deep a well of sorrow. He saw the gleam 
of Roseen’s clear eye, and he grieved because there was mud 
upon her snowy feathers. He told her fondly that she was 
“bold.” Indeed, she was as proud as a young queen, and she 
could hiss like a viper. 

“God be between you an’ harm, Roseen,” said Johnny 
piously. “God protect you in the bog that a terrible eel doesn’t 
swallow you. Be aware now an’ come back safely.” 

Roseen took due care of herself. When she had seen 
Johnny disappear into the cottage she came slowly out of the 
ditch and sunned herself on a little hillock of grass. She had 
forsaken the other geese as a queen forsakes her maidens. 

She looked forth proudly. 

It was June, the yellow iris grew everywhere, and there were 
patches of bright pink in the meadows where ragged robin 
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showed. Vetches hung on the hedge, and the fool’s parsley 
threw delicate lace in its shadow. There were daisies, too, on 
every side, and orchis mascula and the butterfly orchis growing 
in wet places. Great stems of figwort sprang from the bridge 
over the stream; there were flowers in every spot except on 
the sharp grassy slope of the mountain which ended in an 
ascent of grey rock. This was a lonely mountainous place 
some miles to the north-east of Ben Bulben, a place for strange 
adventure and for an untameable spirit. 

Such a spirit had Roseen the goose. Her world was all too 
small for her. She longed for dim and spacious waters and 
undreamed-of bogs: and her eyes grew filmy with desire. 

She wandered here and there, going higher up the mountain- 
side till the level sunlight made a little halo of light about every 
flower in the grass, then she knew that evening had come, and 
that with the fall of evening the faeries’ door would open. That 
was the thing she longed for. And she waited in the shadow 
of a rock, looking like a drift of snow that the winter might 
leave behind it. In the world below her she was missed already. 
Johnny was calling “ Roseen, Roseen,” at the top of his wailful 
treble voice. But Roseen kept very still. 

When the rose of sunset faded, the rocks in the mountain's 
summit opened and the faeries came forth. They were dressed 
bravely in fine brocades, in saffron-coloured tunics, and richly- 
dyed cloaks. And they wore jewels and ornaments of fine 
gold, and daggers at their belts. And they had eagles’ feathers 
in their caps. Roseen watched them in an exultation of delight. 

Some walked, and others rode white horses, and some played 
on pipes and fiddles and harps, and others sang. And some 
walked two and two with arms about each other’s neck, and 
others walked alone and joyfully. One was king in a mantle of 
green and a gold crown, and the queen was by his side, and she 
was more beautiful than a blackthorn in blossom or an arbutus 
in berry. But the fool came last of all, and he wore a pointed 
cap with a peacock’s feather at the side. And when he passed 
Roseen he tickled her with a switch. Then she rose and came 
out from the shadow, and her back glistened in the fading 
light. 

“What do you want?” said the fool of the faeries. 

“To go to the land inside the mountains, that’s what I want, 
your honour,” answered Roseen, the goose. 

“You would do better to stay here than there,” said the 
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fool, “and you might be better being cooked at Michaelmas 
than walking in those boggy places.” 

“Let me come with you,” said Roseen,and she stretched her 
proud neck and looked at him with her blue eye. 

“You shall come,” said the fool of the faeries, “do you wait 
here till the coming of dawn, and when I go through the door 
follow me quickly.” 

Then away he went, jumping down the mountain-side. 

So Roseen waited through the darkness, though she heard 
Johnny’s piteous voice crying to her from the cottage, and 
though she could see Mary Connelly looking for her in the 
shadows. Roseen was homesick as she kept her solitary vigil. 
She longed for home and for Johnny’s familiar hands, and the 
pleasant black pot and all the familiar noise and stir of the 
cottage and the warm comfort of the other geese. One cannot 
seek adventures without this pang of regret. 

But when the dawn came the faeries came back up the 
mountain-side, and they were still playing on pipes and harps, 
and singing, and the king and queen walked hand in hand, and 
the wildness of the wild land was in their eyes. And there 
stood Roseen in the midst of their path, and she was craning 
her neck to look at them. 

“That's a fine goose,” said the queen of Faery. 

“The finest goose in Ireland, I’ll lay my life,” said the 
king. 

“It would be the pity of the world if she didn’t go with us, 
and she with a back like drifted blackthorn blossoms,” said the 
queen. 

“ Ask her will she come?” said the king. 

Then the queen of Faery touched Roseen’s yellow beak. 

“Have you a mind to come beyond with us?” said she. 

“T have, ma’am,” said Roseen. 

“Come then,” said the queen. 

“ That will I,” said Roseen, and she followed the procession, 
walking behind the fool who was whittling at a stick the whole 
time and singing a song. So she reached the top of the 
mountain, and it was fine to see her gait and the set of her 
webbed feet, for there was not a goose with such majesty in 
all Ireland. Then they went through the rock door, and it shut 
behind them. 

“You’re here now,” said the fool to Roseen, “and don’t be 
thinking of Johnnie, for you've lost him altogether this time.” 
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It was a fair land inside the mountains, and what else could 
Roseen have desired? There were spacious, reedy waters and 
acres of lush meadow ground, there were pleasant hillocks 
scented with wild thyme and golden with trefoil. There were 
groves of flowering trees, and woods of arbutus in flower and 
berry, even at that season, and there were dark woods where 
the tall twayblade lifted up its green flowers to peer at the 
branches overhead. And there was such wonder and delight 
in the air and such mystery in the woods, and such content- 
ment on the hillsides that you could have wanted for nothing 
there. 

But the queen would not let Roseen go far, she wished her 
to walk at her side. And it was her desire that Roseen should 
be fashioned a collar of gold and two anklets of gold. So 
these were made for her, but Roseen thought of Johnnie and 
how he had gathered flowers for her collars, and the flowers 
were lighter than the gold. 

It was a grand life that Roseen lived in the Country of 
Faery, and had she never known the “comether” of human love 
she would have wanted nothing outside that land. 

For Roseen was beloved by the faeries, and there was not 
a place where she might not go, and her webbed feet took her 
here and there in royal gardens and great palaces. 

And when the pipers piped before the queen Roseen sat on 
a golden cushion by her feet, and gobbled food from a golden 
dish that had been made by a great craftsman of Ireland. 

It was strange that she did not find contentment, and she so 
beloved by the people of Faery. 

But it was Johnnie that made by his sorrowing a great 
magic that was always calling her to come back. For all this 
time he was crying himself sick, and the widow Connelly was 
hunting the countryside for her goose. But every night the 
faeries left the mountain by the little door, leaving Roseen 
alone. 

At the first she amused herself on the waters, sailing away 
and away into the dimness, but presently she tired of this, and 
then she would wait by the door and listen and listen, with her 
head on one side. It was then that she heard Johnnie calling 
her name. His voice was far away, but she heard it distinctly, 
and the sorrow in it chilled her heart. Then she grew restless, 
and the great spaces of Faeryland made her lonesome. She 
longed eagerly for the little busy ways of the cottage and the 
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comfortable companionship of the geese. And she longed for 
Johnnie. 

When the faeries came back she waited for the fool, for he 
was the wisest of them, and she followed him up and down till 
he went to the wood where twayblade grew, and there he sat 
down on a log. Then she stood opposite to him and rested her 
head on his knee and looked at him with her blue eyes that 
were like jewels. So he fondled her and said: “ Oh, Beautiful, 
what do you want?” 

“T want to go home, your honour,” said Roseen the goose. 

“ There is sorrow at home. There is the great affliction of 
hatching: eggs, and the care of goslings, and the dangers of the 
road, and there may be violent death ; think well, white goose,” 
said he. 

“T am lonesome here,” she answered. “There’s something 
I’m after wanting.” 

“What is that?” asked the fool of Faery. He looked into 
Roseen’s eyes and he knew what she wanted, though he could 
not understand. But he knew that Johnnie’s love had made a 
claim that was drawing her back, and that his sorrow was 
stronger than all the magic of Faery. For it is this human 
sorrowful love that is the greatest enchantment and the strongest 
magic. That was plain to him, for he had seen the cross outside 
the chapel and the power it had upon people. 

“They have put their magic on you,” said he, “and that is 
a great magic, stronger than anything we know. For we have 
never met death nor sorrow, and that is why mortals are 
stronger than we who are immortal.” 

“I want to go back,” said Roseen, “to the ditch where 
cresses and brooklime grow, and to the other geese, and to the 
pleasant black pot, and to Johnnie.” 

“You shall go,” said the fool, ‘‘ but it’s a strange thing surely 
that you have no contentment here. For it is a poor world 
you’re going back to, and it’s likely enough that you'll be killed 
and eaten in a year or more. For it’s great misfortunes that fall 
on people in that place. And you'll have care and trouble all 
your days.” 

“T know,” said Roseen. 

“Then,” he answered, “if you’re minded to go let you wait 
near the door to-night, and when I go out follow me quick. 
And when you're out hide yourself well for three days and 
nights, for they’ll search for you, sure enough. And you must 
give me three feathers from your wing before you go.” 
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So she gave him the three feathers from her wing, though it 
hurt her. But he wanted them for some roguery of his own. 

Then she waited in great expectation till nightfall, and 
again the faeries passed in their fine array, but she was ready, 
and when the fool went out she was close behind him. 

She waited for a while behind a rock until she had seen 
them disappear round the road towards Manor Hamilton, then 
she flew down the mountain-side. 

The black pot was empty, but she went in at the cottage 
door, and there she saw Johnnie lying on his bed, and he was 
sick with grief, as a child will be sometimes. But Roseen 
waddled to the bedside and stretched out her neck to him, and 
when he saw her he gave a great cry and put his arms about 
her, and he felt her body and her legs to feel that she was well 
and sound. He never knew where she had been, but he made 
great joy of her. And there was no one to tell him that his 
magic was the strongest magic on earth, and that he had out- 
witted the faeries. 

For many nights they looked for Roseen, but she hid her 
head in her wing, and how should they know her from the 
others? But it was a great vexation to the queen to lose her. 

In time Roseen had a fine family of goslings, and there 
were no such goslings anywhere. But she gave one of them to 
the fool of the faeries. For it was too young to have had the 
human magic put upon it. And she thought it would be a fine 
thing for it to be walking with the queen and wearing a collar 
of gold. Her own collar had slipped off when she left the faeries’ 
door. But she had no lack, for Johnnie made her many another 
of sweet-scented orchis, and honeysuckle, and trefoil, and wild 
thyme. It was the thyme that made her think of Faeryland. 
But she never went back, for she had the cares of a family upon 
her, and a fine family it was, the finest in Leitrim, they said. 


W. M. LETTS. 
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‘*Credo quia absurdum.”’ 


AS we may gather from their frequent practice, the lower class 
of Protestant controversialists are firmly persuaded that a story, 
however ridiculous, becomes credible, if frequently repeated, and 
they think it unnecessary to take even the most ordinary pre- 
cautions to give it an appearance of verisimilitude. 

Seven years ago (February, 1903) there appeared in the 
Missionary Herald of the Baptist Misstonary Society a glaring 
calumny regarding Catholic Missionaries on the Congo, which 
every Catholic knows to be a manifest falsehood, and which at the 
time we exhibited as obviously a malignant slander.’ 

As might be expected, however, the robust credulity of the 
English Churchman is no wise shaken, and in its issue for the 
10th of February last we find the precious tale repeated, almost 
in the same words, by a lady (Geraldine MacKenzie, née 
Guinness), from whose account it would probably be gathered 
that she was speaking from a recent experience of her own, 
which urged her to uplift her voice against an abomination 
which has roused her righteous indignation. This is her 


account: 


“What! are you still a Protestant?” a priest lately asked one of the 
B.M.S. evangelists. ‘ But what a trial all their laws must be. You are 
not allowed to steal, or to lie, orto be immoral. You might do all 
these things if you were a Catholic.” So the sepulchre is whited, but 
no new life brought into the corruption of Congo heathendom. 


The original from which this lady has evidently borrowed, 
goes on to say that the young native (the “ Evangelist” in 
question) told the story, “enumerating on his fingers the sins 
permitted,”"—which of course furnishes evidence beyond all 
question. Amongst the things forbidden to Protestants, the 
bearing of false witness is not mentioned. 


’ 


1 September, 1903, *‘ Apostles of Slander.’ 
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Still more outrageous is another recent instance. Our 
contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazette, noticing the notorious 
Dr. Robertson's incredible anti-Catholic fictions, ventured to 
say that some of his statements appeared to be “ far-fetched,” 
a description which certainly does not err by excess. There- 
upon, however, a correspondent—one Mr. Sidney Hersey—was 
moved to urge (February 11th), that, in fairness to the author, 
some of the evidence adduced by him should be given, and 
in particular that of “The patriot and friend of Garibaldi, 
Giuseppe Campanella, himself a priest and a famous singer 
in the Sistine Chapel, whom I [ze., Dr. R.] knew personally.” 
This worthy gives in detail what is rightly described as “a 
revolting story,” which, it is added, “came out in the Courts of 
Justice,” the finding of which ought surely to have been added 
if the story was to be made convincing. 

The “story” is to this effect: That in order to prevent a sick 
man from recovery after receiving the Viaticum, the priest who 
had administered it, proceeded to murder him, and it is added : 


The homicide confessor was not punished by imprisonment, 
because the Church permits that, when the confessor has got from the 
dying penitent full conviction of pardon, he, the confessor, perceiving 
that the dying man cannot regain his former health, may, with the 
hand, suffocate him; or obtain death by pressing strongly the elbow 
upon the heart—always, be it understood, with the intention of not 
letting him suffer any longer. 


But Dr. Robertson supplies another explanation, which 
might easily have been anticipated. 


The intention given [by Dr. R.] is that the patient shall not have 
an opportunity of changing his mind in regard to moneys left by 
him to the Church, and [sagely observes Mr. Hersey] judging by the 
money-making propensities of that Church, I think his interpretation is 
more likely to be the right one. 

And such outrageous nonsense is thought good enough to 
be exhibited to the British public in columns so respectable as 


those of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
J. G. 


A Comedy of Errors. 


In a pamphlet, apparently not very recent, though hitherto 
unknown to us, Mr. Abbott of the “Convent Enquiry Society,” 
undertakes to expose and refute the “ baseless slanders” which 
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the Catholic Truth Society has directed against that of which 
he is the chief ornament, and against himself in particular. His 
tract may be recommended to all who desire to appreciate 
what controversialists of this stamp understand by “argument” 
or “proof,” but at present we shall content ourselves with one 
minor item which throws light upon the historical erudition 
which is at Mr. Abbott’s disposal, and of which he seems to 
be rather proud. 

In a passage! headed “ Archbishop Bourne, Cromwell, and 
Our Lady of Willesden,” he seeks to make fun of an appeal 
issued in 1904 on behalf of a statue of the Madonna, to replace 
one said to have been “destroyed by order of Cromwell in 1558;” 
of which image it is observed with the good taste habitual 
with such controversialists, that she was “a kind of blackamoor,” 
and knew how to work miracles, especially in the way of extract- 
ing money from the pockets or coffers of the faithful. 

A page later, as if on the authority of Archbishop Bourne, 
who approved the said appeal, the date has shifted thirty years, 
to 1588, and we are told that being “a man of learning and well 
versed in history” the Archbishop is not likely to have spoken 
merely at random. But, at any rate, Mr. Abbott is not to be 
hoodwinked and waxes facetious on the whole story. He 
writes : 

As Cromwell was not born until the year 1599, it must be conceded 
that he was a greater miracle worker than our Lady of Willesden, for, 
according to the veracity of “Catholic Truth,” Cromwell destroyed 
“Our Lady of Willesden” eleven [forty-one?] years before he was 
born. Surely, it is time that the Archbishop, President of the ‘‘ Catholic 
Truth Society,” took steps for the canonization of Cromwell. 


This is no doubt very funny; but still funnier is it that 
Mr. Abbott should apparently not have heard of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the Minister of Henry VIII.,to whom, 
of course, the destruction of this and other shrines was due. 
Moreover, although Mr. Abbott’s version of the appeal is said 
to be copied from a photographic reproduction of the priest's 
autograph letter, authenticated by the official seal, commenda- 
tion and signature of the Archbishop himself, we cannot but 
suppose that there has been some mistake. To say nothing of 
“a man of learning, well versed in history,’ any ordinarily 
intelligent schoolboy, while guilty of no such blunder as 


1 > _ 
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mistaking Thomas for Oliver, would hesitate before assigning 
the date 1588 to a famous statesman who was beheaded by his 
imperious master in 1540. The correct figure is presumably 
1538, but this, in spite of two attempts, Mr. Abbott has failed to 


attain. 
J. G. 


The University of London Catholic Students’ Society. 


With the example of the Newman Society at Oxford and 
the Fisher Society at Cambridge before them, it was only to be 
expected that the many Catholics who attend the University of 
London should have felt moved to form a similar association. 
London University is non-resident and undenominational, and 
therefore, it might seem that there was less reason for combina- 
tion on religious grounds than at the older Universities. But 
“undenominational ” means in practice, here as everywhere else, 
“anti-denominational,” and non-residence, in the case of those 
who have not their homes in London, only enhances feelings of 
isolation, and so it seems to us that, apart from its social 
benefits, this union will confer upon its members distinct 
religious advantages as well. A Catholic listening to unsound 
doctrine, as all students of a non-Catholic University occasionally 
must, wil! feel his instinctive resistance strengthened by knowing 
his own sentiments to be shared by the fellow-Catholics 
he sees around him. And in their own lectures, papers, 
and debates, members will learn how Catholic principles 
may be applied to current questions. The inaugural meeting 
on January 13th, presided over by the Archbishop of 
Westminster, and addressed by the actual President, 
Mr. Justice Walton, was described in the Catholic press of that 
date. The conditions of membership are simply profession of 
the Catholic Faith and attendance at one or other of the many 
University courses, and it is open to those who join to continue 
their connection as “ Past Students” when they have finished 
their course. The authorities of the various colleges have given 
the Society every facility for holding its meetings, which occur 
fortnightly at University College, King’s College, the School of 
Economics, or the University Buildings, South Kensington. 
The students themselves, both men and women, have shown 
great interest in the Society, and upwards of seventy have 
already joined. At present these gatherings are for literary and 
social purposes alone, but with the growth of numbers it is 
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hoped to include the important province of Sport as well. The 
advantages of combination under these circumstances are too 
obvious to need emphasizing, and we do not doubt that in time all 
the Catholic students of the University will become members of 
the new organization, and wield that influence on their 


surroundings which union produces and fosters. 
J. K. 


Weeds from the Pope’s Garden. 


It is no new thing that seceders from “Rome” should be 
welcomed with open arms by those whose whole religion seems 
to consist in opposition to the Church. Protestant journals 
are 





of the low school—we use the phrase in its full connotation 
constantly chronicling with pzans of triumph the “conversion ” 
of this or that unhappy apostate, whose mora] worth needs no 
further guarantee than the fact that he, or she, has lost the 
faith, But we are not accustomed to find such incidents 
selected for mention in respectable Anglican papers, and we 
were therefore, somewhat shocked to find in our Church Times 
for March 4th, the statement that 


An Italian congregation, with its priests and property has been 
received from the Roman obedience by Bishop Atwill. Tey retain 
and use their accustomed Liturgy, under the terms of Canon 42, 
“Of the Authorization of Special Forms of Service.” 


This announcement, it is true, appears in “ American Notes,” 
where it was probably intended to be a sort of set-off to the 
reception into the Catholic Church some months ago of an 
American sisterhood with their directors. But really the Church 
Times, at any rate whilst the memory of Dr. Cook is still fresh, 
should exercise more efficient supervision over its “Own 
Correspondent” in America, for the above statement, under the 
semblance of truth, insinuates several impudent falsehoods, 
A full month ago, our esteemed contemporary America which 
we fear the Church Times, to its own great loss, does not see, 
had given the true history of the reported secessions. In its 
issue of February 4th we read : 

The fable of the priest and his parishioners in Montreal, who joined 
the Protestants has been given up. . . . Now comes another story. 
“The Reverend Johan Marchello, of Kansas City, has passed with his 
congregation and church of St. John the Baptist from the Roman 
obedience to the Protestant Episcopalian.” That Mr. Marchello has 
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come under any “ obedience,” will not be easily believed by his Bishop 
in Italy, who never could do anything with him, and is unfeignedly 
glad to be rid of him. Neither was his congregation of St. John the 
Baptist ever under “Roman obedience.” Mr. Marchello came to 
America lawlessly, without papers, in defiance of Pontifical legislation. 
No Bishop received him; he never was authorized to officiate in 
Kansas City. Wherever he applied for faculties he received the only 
answer that could be given: ‘Go back to Italy.” He then gathered 
round him, not in a good church building, but in a tumble-down frame- 
house, some Italians who never went to the Catholic church nor 
received the Sacraments, and called them the Congregation of St. John 
the Baptist, claiming, it is said, to have authority to do so from the 
Baptist himself, through a supporter to whom the Saint was in the 
habit of making revelations. . . . Bishop Atwill thought them good 
enough for his denomination and received them under his jurisdiction, 
where they will stay as long as it is profitable. 


If the Church Times correspondent did not know these facts, 
he should be dismissed for incompetence. If he did, what 
becomes of his honesty? In neither case is hea credit to the 
paper he is supposed to represent. As for Bishop Atwill, who 
surely did know the facts, he must be a sanguine man to 
expect a fruitful harvest from such weeds: in any case, he gives 
us one more excellent illustration of the “comprehensiveness” of 
Protestantism. 

J. K. 


The Earliest Liturgical Use of Incense, 


Considering its size, its pretensions, and its costliness, the 
History of Incense which has recently been compiled for the 
Alcuin Club by Mr. E. C. Atchley, can hardly be regarded as 
a conspicuous success. No doubt it contains much information 
which liturgical students will not easily find collected elsewhere, 
but the Index is deplorably bad, the typography and the proof- 
reading leaves much to be desired, and, what is most funda- 
mental, the author has by no means gathered up all the early 
allusions to incense which have bearing upon the interesting 
problem of its primitive liturgical use. We venture, in particular, 
to draw attention here to a passage which, if the editor's 
conclusions as to the date of the document are of any weight, 
possibly represents the very earliest recorded allusion to incense 
in the ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice. It occurs in the 
so-called Canons of Athanasius, a document of Egyptian 
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origin. The passage runs thus in the translation of Mr. Crum: 


At all incense (offering) that is offered up in the holy place, 
morning and evening, especially at the divine anaphora, before the 
Gospel, the archdeacon shall take in his hand a censer and fill it with 
coals and shall stand before the altar over against the Gospel (book) 
and into it shall be put for him the incense and he shall cause it to 
rise up until the Gospel be read. Then he shall go with the censer 
before the Gospel into the inner part of the holy place. It is not that 
the Lord, hath need at all of incense. Nay, but man shall remember 
the incense of the ages of light where (is) no hateful smell before the 
Lord, the God of the living, where are hymns of praise.! 


At quite the other end of the scale we quote from an 
eighteenth century newspaper the following passage referring 
to the Twelfth-Day Service at the Chapel Royal in the reign 
of George II. This also is a quotation which might appro- 
priately have found a place in Mr. Atchley’s volume: 


Tuesday being Twelfth-Day, their Majesties and the Royal Family 
went in State to the Chapel Royal, assisted at Divine Service and during 
the Offertory, his Majesty advanced to the altar and according to the 
ancient custom of the Kings of England, offered three purses filled with 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, in commemoration of the presents made 
by the Eastern Magi, as on the festival of the Manifestation.” 

.. ¥- 


Reviews. 


1.—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL.’ 
M. L’ABBE TOUSSAINT is Professor at the Grand Séminaire 
of Rochelle, that is to say, at the Seminary in which the late 
Bishop, Mgr. le Camus, took such interest: and it is to Mgr. le 
Camus that he dedicates this volume. We may expect then 
to find in it the traces of Mgr. le Camus’ style, the style he 
followed in his Life of our Lord, and his /ourneys of the 
Apostles. Nor are we disappointed, for there is great resemblance 
between those works and this. It will be further noticed that 


1 Riedel and Crum, Zhe Canons of Athanasius, p. 68. 

* The Evening Post, Jan. 5, 1736. 

* Epitres de Saint Paul, Lecons d’Exégése. 1. Lettres aux Thessalo- 
niciens, aux Galates, aux Corinthiens. Par C. Toussaint. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne et Cie. Pp. xxiii, 306. Price, 5fr. 1910. 
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this volume is entitled Lecons d’Exegése, which apparently 
means that it has grown out of the author’s lectures to the 
clerical students of Rochelle. This is a point worth noticing, 
for the book offers an admirable pattern for professors who 
desire to make their Scripture lectures both solid and interesting. 
The author’s aim has been to furnish a volume much less 
rudimentary than a manual, and yet not so erudite as to repel 
readers who are not specialists. - It is perhaps, needless to say 
that the author avoids the narrow method of the older genera- 
tions of commentators, and realizes the necessity of borrowing 
from the full context of the Epistles the light to detect the 
meaning and drift of each passage, as well as the necessity of 
reconstructing as completely as possible the smz/zeu in which 
the letters were written. It is his adherence to this method 
which accounts for the long introduction to each Epistle, in 
which its date, authenticity, historical situation, object and 
contents are fully set forth and illustrated ; as well as for the 
system of assigning to each section of the Epistles a free 
paraphrase, instead of a commentary on each text in its 
succession. This arrangement is much the clearest, and is 
also the best for the student, whom it encourages to think out 
the sense for himself with the copious aids given him. 

The present is only the first volume of the full work 
projected. It comprises the Epistles to the Thessalonians, those 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Galatians. In his Introduction 
to this latter Epistle, the author, though he treats the point as 
still undecided, shows a tendency to recede from the conclusion 
which Sir William Ramsay had been thought to have estab- 
lished, and to go back to the older theory that the Galatians of 
the Epistle were the inhabitants of Galatia proper, not those 
of the Roman province which included Antioch of Pisidia, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. We must confess we do not see 
any advantage in abandoning the theory for which Sir William 
Ramsay has brought forward suth good evidence, and which 
alone places this Epistle in relation with St. Paul’s otherwise 
known work in cities of the Roman province. 


2.—_HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY:.' 

Of this series of manuals published by Messrs. Methuen, 
under the general editorship of Mr. J. H. Burn, we have already 
noticed the two first volumes dealing respectively with “the 


i Edited by J. H. Burn. London: Methuen. Price, 2s.6d. each. 1909 
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Foundations of the English Church” and “the Saxon Church 
and the Norman Conquest.” The remaining four have now 
been issued, and they consist of (i) “The Medieval Church and 
the Papacy” (A.D. 1135—1485), by H. C. Jennings; (ii) “The 
Reformation Period” (A.D. 1485—1603), by Henry Gee; (iii) 
“The Struggle with Puritanism ” (A.D. 1603—1702), by Bruce 
Blaxland ; and (iv) “ The Church of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Alfred Plummer. Well printed, convenient in size, 
and very moderate in price, these handbooks are likely to have 
a considerable sale, and in many ways they deserve success, 
for, as far as we have been able to examine them, the volumes 
are clearly arranged and are all fairly readable. As we learn 
from the general editor’s Preface, the series seems to have 
owed its conception to the late Bishop Creighton, and it professes 
to have been planned in a generous and unpartisan spirit. We 
must own that in this respect the execution seems to have 
fallen short of the original design, for the tone is very pro- 
nouncedly Anglican, which in this, as in so many other cases, 
appears to spell anti-Roman. We do not, of course, mean to 
imply that there is any deliberate insincerity or bias on the 
part of the various writers, but the tendency is to press every 
point of which controversial advantage can be taken, and in 
some cases we seem to discern a sort of contemptuous unwilling- 
ness to take any sort of trouble to state a doctrinal or even 
an historical point correctly. For example, in Mr. Jennings’ 
volume we find the following account of the Fourth Council of 


Lateran : 


The dogma of Transubstantiation in the Eucharist was thus, for the 
first time, authoritatively proclaimed. No explanation was attached, but 
the term, construed by contemporary philosophy, implied a miraculous 
changing of the “accidents” of bread and wine at consecration, and it 
was thus usually interpreted. The same Canon asserted that there was 
“one universal Church of the faithful, outside which no one at all is 
saved.” This belief was immediately attested by the renewal of the 
holy war against the Albigenses. The results were a devastation of the 
most civilized region of Christendom attended by countless atrocities, 
and the establishment there of the awful tyranny of the Inquisition in 


1229 and 1233. 


It would, no doubt, be a great deal too much to expect, that 
Mr. Jennings should have acquainted himself with the writings 
of M. Jean Guiraud upon the Albigenses, or with M. Cauzons’ 
Histoire de Inquisition en France, but one would have thought 
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that a clergyman of the Church of England who knew the 
Athanasian Creed would not be so surprised at the intolerance 
of the Lateran Fathers, and would possess sufficient scholar- 
ship to suspect that transubstantiation could hardly mean 
a change of the accidents. Still, even in Mr. Jennings’ 
volume we may detect signs that truth is making way. He 
devotes for example a special note in his Appendix to “Canon 
Law in the National Church,” in which note he remarks: “ The 
old theory that Roman Canon Law was not held binding 
in the English spiritual courts till confirmed by our own Pro- 
vincial Constitutions seems to have been confuted by Professor 
Maitland.” This is not a very gracious surrender, but a surrender 
it is allthe same. Moreover, it is to be noted that in Dr. Gee’s 
volume also, the contention of Professor Maitland’s famous 
essays is accepted as proved. But despite this submission to 
an overwhelming demonstration, Dr. Gee is just as anti-Roman 
as Mr. Jennings, and his account of Clement VII.’s attitude 
towards the divorce as well as of the Jesuits in Elizabeth’s 
reign is one that could not be commended for the perusal of 


any Catholic reader. 


3—CARDINAL POLE.' 


It has long been felt that an up-to-date Life of Cardinal 
Pole, written by a Catholic hand, was very much wanted ; and 
Catholic readers have now every reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Martin Haile for his pleasant, scholarly, and in every sense 
presentable volume. 

Cardinal Pole fills a unique place in our history. At the 
great crisis, when the nation was reluctantly drawn, step by step, 
from its ancient faith and traditions; when a revolution, the 
greatest and gravest in our annals, swept like a destructive 
tornado over the land, his calm and dignified figure stands 
forth, the greatest of the English Catholic leaders. For twenty 
years did he champion a well-nigh lost cause, and he died 
during the hour of long-awaited success, toiling for reforms, 
which were after all not destined to endure. 

Learned, pure, high-principled, unworldly, he was silently 
looked up to by the great conservative party, that is by the 


1 The Life of Reginald Pole. By Martin Haile. Pp. xiii, 554. With 
eight Illustrations. London: Pitman. Price,21s. 1910. 
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majority of the realm, openly railed at by the new men of every 
creed and colour. Though his life was so often crossed by 
disappointments, loss, and suffering, the possibility, the hope of 
his doing great things, was never wanting. Everybody was 
interested in him, and contemporary correspondents, when they 
can learn them, never fail to mention his movements, plans, and 
achievements. 

About such a man there are sure to be abundant details 
on record, with which a painstaking biographer may complete 
a picture, which even in outline is unusually pathetic and 
interesting. Mr. Martin Haile has done this part of his work 
with very commendable skill and diligence. He has been 
fortunate in having at his hand the calendars of Spanish and 
Venetian Papers which have never been used for this purpose 
before, while the Letters and Papers, of course, offer an 
inexhaustible supply of new facts. Indeed, our author uses 
these authorities so freely as to transfer to his pages even the 
curtailments and abbreviations of the “calendar” form. <A 
more serious shortcoming is the weak handling of the really 
important problems. 

Thus, after a good description of Pole’s De Unitate Ecclesiae, 
when the reader is expecting some guidance on the much- 
discussed question of its advisability, he finds nothing but 
the brief remark, “as for the opportuneness of sending this 
outspoken indictment to such a man as Henry VIII., opinions 
will always remain divided.” So, too, with the other chief 
problems in Pole’s life. The severities under Queen Mary, for 
instance, were defended by Pole in a sermon, printed in 
Strype’s AZemoirs, iii. 244. But, though the severities are not 
ignored, they are very lightly touched, and Pole’s sermon 
is passed without notice. In this respect, therefore, Mr. Haile’s 
work cannot be considered as a complete work of reference on 
the Cardinal and his career, and many readers will perhaps 
prefer it so. The portraits are excellent, and so too print and 


paper. 


4.—-SOCIOLOGICAL MODERNISM.:! 

M. Fontaine’s Le Modernisme Soctologique is a study of the 
revolution both religious and social which has been going on 
in France during the last thirty years or so, under the direction 

1 Le Modernisme Sociologique, Décadence ou Régénération? Par 
M.!lAbbé J. Fontaine. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. lix, 516. Price, 6fr. 
1910. 
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of a group of anti-clerical and democratic leaders whom he 
styles not unfitly the pseudo-democratic oligarchy. To the 
dechristianization of the country he devotes the five chapters 
which make up his First Part. The instruments employed by 
the oligarchy for this branch of their destructive work are 
the morale laigue, with its determinist presuppositions, and 
scientific naturalism, with its exclusion of all supermundane and 
even spiritual notions; and the course of the movement is 
exhibited as having found so far its chief accomplishment in the 
so-called Separation of Church and State, which M. Fontaine 
prefers to call the Strangling of the Church by the State. The 
next six chapters, forming the Second Part, are concerned with 
the accompanying and _ inter-related movement of social 
dissolution. Here the chief instrument employed by the 
oligarchy is the theory called Scientific Sociology, a theory 
which repudiates all dependence on “ metaphysical ” conceptions, 
and deduces its principles solely from the historical study of 
man. By this method the leaders of this work of social 
destruction have come to pursue their goal of collectivism, which 
they proclaim to be the next stage in the evolutionary process by 
which human progress is governed. To Collectivism, therefore, 
the author pays special attention, because of the ruin with which 
it is fraught for family life, morality, and religion. A Third Part 
draws out a scheme for social regeneration on the lines indicated 
in the Pascendi Dominici Gregis. After two chapters on 
unmutilated (zztegrale) Christianity and its harmony with 
science, and again with the true as distinguished from the 
false democracy, he has a long chapter on the “excessive 
tendencies” of two Catholic Socialists, M. Lorin and M. Maurice 
Deslandres, and then concludes by asking for a Catholic federa- 
tion, for which he traces a suitable organization and programme, 
the dominating principle being that it shall be wholly Catholic. 

In his previous books, whilst fully recognizing his fervent 
loyalty to the Church’s teaching and the general soundness of 
his principles, we have found M. Fontaine somewhat irritating 
in his way of dealing with those Catholics who cannot see eye 
to eye with him. His disposition has been to see black and 
white only, and no intermediate shades. Even in the present 
volume there are some slight traces of this disposition. It is, 


for instance, hard to say of M. Fonsegrives, however much 
one may dissent from some of his positions, that he seems 
to be inspired by a single principle, hatred for all social 
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superiorities, and that in the name of Christianity. Still there is 
not very much of this sort of thing in the present work ; 
on the contrary, in several places the author is more complimen- 
tary than we should have expected. All the more then we 
have great pleasure in recommending this volume which will 
be of great assistance to anyone desirous of learning the history 
of the fierce conflict between religion and anti-clericalism, sound 
social principle and socialism, that has been desolating France 
for the last few decades. The exposition is clear and striking, 
and the documents cited are numerous and important. 


5.—_ST. FRANCIS BORGIA|! 


One result of the activity in historical research which, under 
the inspiration of the late General, Father Martin, has of recent 
years marked the various Provinces of the Society, is that it has 
become necessary to re-write the Lives of the various eminent 
men that were concerned with its inception and early growth. 
The definitive Life of St. Ignatius, which shall take account of 
the many volumes of his letters now published, has still to be 
written, but the career of St. Francis Borgia, the third General 
of the Society, may be said to be fully set forth, now for the 
first time, in the exhaustive A/zstozre of Pere Suau, which has 
lately been published. The author has made a careful study 
of the various sources, public and private, which of late years 
have been thrown open to historians, and the contemporary 
information thus accumulated has enabled him to revise and 
correct in many particulars the picture hitherto drawn of the 
Saint by biographers aiming at edification, ignorant of many 
facts, or largely devoid of the historic sense. The earliest, and 
on that account best equipped historians, were further precluded 
by personal considerations from saying all they knew about the 
Saint’s family, whether his ancestors or his descendants. For 
the first time in this volume his life in the world, as a great 
Spanish official and as a tender father of eight children, receives 
its due appraisement. From no previous historian, for instance, 
do we learn of the seven years’ disgrace which the Duke, on 
account of the enmity of the Portuguese sovereigns, suffered 
from 1543 to 1550. In the same way, the vegesta of his 


1 Histoire de Saint Francois de Borgia, Troisitme Général de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Par Pierre Suau, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 591. 
Price, 7.50 fr. 1910. 
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Generalate— eighteen volumes hitherto unexplored — which 
contain the minutes of all his correspondents, have enabled 
Pére Suau to gain and to give a much fuller appreciation of the 
religious life of the Saint than any previous historian could. 
Extracts from a document of singular interest—the Spiritual 
Journal of St. Francis—are printed as an appendix. From this 
but particularly from his letters, we learn to correct the 
impression left by previous Lives of the Saint which, dwelling 
over-much on his personal austerity, have failed to convey a 
proper notion of the charm and gentleness of his character. 
We trust that in no long time the labours of Pére Suau may be 
made even more fruitful by the translation of his work into 
English, or by a new English Life of the Saint, which shall take 
account of the vast amount of new material which he has 
amassed. 


6—THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS! 


The Resurrection is the most fundamental of the miracles by 
which our Lord justified His claim on our faith, and it is also 
the one which has been most sharply assailed by the Church’s 
adversaries. No one acquainted with the controversy will deny 
the serious character of the objections which have been brought 
against the dogma, but the defensive arguments have gained 
rather than lost in cogency, so at least it seems to us, by their 
passage through the fires of recent criticism. We are acquiring 
too a valuable collection of treatises in which this improved 
presentation of the evidence is set forth,and the Abbé Mangenot's 
La Résurrection de Jésus, which has just been published, must 
certainly be reckoned henceforth in this list. It is made up of 
the eight articles, now revised and expanded, which appeared 
during the last two years in the Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique. 
The author warns us that he has not sought to make a compre- 
hensive study of the evidence for the Resurrection. He has not 
included a discussion of the philosophical objections to miracles, 
nor has he attempted an exegetical commentary on the full text. 
He has confined himself to the arguments that are held by 
rationalistic writers to invalidate the Scripture testimony to 

1 La Résurrection de Jésus. Suivie de deux Appendices sur la Crucifixion 


et l’'Ascension. Par l’Abbé E. Mangenot, Consulteur de la Commission 
Biblique. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. Pp. 404. Price, 3.50fr. 1910. 
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the fact of the miracle, and within these limits we must add 
that he has furnished an impartial and searching discussion. 
The author starts with the testimony of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
this being undeniably his, and preceding in date the testi- 
mony of the Synoptic Gospels. St. Paul, apart from his own 
personal experiences, had undoubted access to first hand 
witnesses, namely, to the older Apostles, and to some of the 
five hundred who were present at the great Galilean gathering ; 
and that he used his opportunity to the full we are justified 
in inferring both from his direct assertion (“I have delivered 
to you what I have received,”) and from the extreme impor- 
tance which his historical sense attached to the truth of the 
story (“If Christ did not rise again, then our preaching is vain 
and your faith is vain, and we are found false witnesses for 
God”). Now what he records about the Resurrection is not 
only that it occurred, following on the crucifixion and the burial, 
but that it was followed by appearances of the Risen Saviour, 
six of which he enumerates—one to Cephas, and a second to 
the eleven Apostles; and then, as belonging to a separate 
category of subsequent date, “one to five hundred of the 
brethren at once,” one to James, one to all the Apostles, and 
one to St. Paul “as to one born out of due time.” So categorical 
a statement from a writer so competent to make it, ought to 
be received as certain, notwithstanding the improbabilities 
which an ingenious hypercriticism may imagine it detects in 
its account. But what about the nature of these appearances? 
This is a point which the author discusses most conscientiously, 
leaving unexamined no single consideration thought to tell in 
favour of the visions theory. But save for those who start from 
the unwarrantable presupposition that miracles are impossible, 
there really seems no alternative to receiving the appearances 
as objective and external. That St. Paul himself knew how to 
distinguish between external appearances and subjective visions 
is certified by the difference in his way of talking of the appear- 
ance which converted him, and that which he had many years 
later. That the explanation of the nature of the risen body 
given in 1 Cor. xv. is intelligible and consistent with the 
Resurrection is another point which M. Mangenot, following 
on St. Thomas Aquinas, has no difficulty in making clear. 
When he turns from the Epistles to the Gospels, perhaps the 
chief difficulty which the apologist has to face is that presented 
by the apparent contradiction between St. Matthew and perhaps 
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St. Mark on the one side, and St. Luke and St. John on the 
other, the two former seeming to know of appearances only in 
Galilee, St. Luke and St. John (as distinguished from the 
so-called appendix to his Gospel) seeming to know only of 
appearances at Jerusalem. M.Mangenot gets near to but does 
not grasp firmly the answer which in our judgment furnishes a 
very reasonable basis for harmonizing the two versions. Grant 
that the Galilean appearance referred to by St. Matthew is to be 
identified with that to the five hundred brethren certified by 
St. Paul, and then we have an appearance which may well have 
been of a more formal and official character than the others, 
It was on this supposition the authentic appearance of their 
Risen Master to the original nucleus of the Catholic Church 
in its organized form, and being such the angels’ reference in 
St. Matthew to it alone, need not be taken as virtually denying 
that there were to be previous appearances at Jerusalem to 
prepare the way for it. 


7-—-THEOLOGICAL MEDITATIONS! 


There is probably no diocesan publication in the wide 
domain of the Catholic Church which contains more excellent 
matter than the Co//aticnes Brugenses, a periodical for ecclesi- 
astics which appears monthly under the scholarly editorship of 
Canon C. Callewaert and the professors of the episcopal 
seminary of Bruges. If so high a measure of excellence has 
been reached we can hardly doubt that this success is largely 
due to the paternal encouragement of Mgr. Waffelaert, the 
Bishop of the diocese, whose interest in all matters of theological 
and ascetical erudition is well known to his countrymen. 
Neither has his Lordship’s participation in this most useful 
literary undertaking been limited to mere passive approval. 
During several years Mgr. Waffelaert continued himself to 
write and publish in its pages a systematic course of theological 
meditations, beginning with De Deo and De Trinttate, and 
extending to such other treatises of the ordinary course of 
dogma as most readily lent themselves to the author's purpose 
of spiritual instruction and edification. These meditations 
originally appeared in Latin, but they have now been collected 

1 Méditations Théologiques. Par Sa Grandeur Mgr. E. J. Waffelaert, 


S.T.D., Evéque de Bruges. 2 Vols. Bruges: Charles Beyaert. Pp. xxiv, 
678, and viii, 431. 1910. 
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and translated into French under his Lordship’s own super- 
vision. Upon the value of these applications of the doctrine 
of the schools to the spiritual needs of priests and Religious it 
can hardly be necessary to insist. The studies and speculations 
of so many generations of learned theologians have accumu- 
lated a body of doctrine, regarding, for example, the mysterious 
operations of sanctifying grace, the nature and attributes 
of God and the relations of the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, which, while little esteemed by the world at large in 
these positivist days, cannot but give solidity and point to the 
meditations of priests, students and pious contemplatives. To 
make a selection from the stores of theological lore, and to 
adapt them with suitable explanations to this ascetical and 
practical purpose is the task which Mgr. Waffelaert has 
attempted in the volumes before us. No one can doubt that 
in apt exposition, in clear and orderly arrangement and in 
spiritual insight his Lordship has attained a high level of 
success. Not only the Bruges clergy but many devout Religious, 
for whom these volumes will provide welcome spiritual food, 
owe the Right Reverend author a profound debt of gratitude. 
At the end of the second volume a valuable Appendix has also 
been added upon the interpretation and use of Holy Scripture. 
Neither must we end this inadequate notice without mentioning 
that the work has been honoured by a special brief, couched in 
most laudatory terms, from His Holiness Pope Pius X. 


8.—DOGMATIC FORMULAS AND THEIR 
INTERPRETATION .! 


In Le Sens commun, la Philosophie de l'étre,et les Formules 
Dogmatiques, Pere Garrigou-Lagrange is not very merciful to 
his readers, many of whom though attracted by his title will, 
after a valiant endeavour to chew the contents, give them up as 
hopelessly tough. Still, readers who will puzzle on till they 
have not only chewed but digested what is set before them by 
the author, will have their reward, for he goes to the root of a 
much-disputed religious problem of the day, and throws light 
on many a logical obscurity. The book is a _ republication 
“with little alteration” of some articles that appeared in the 


' Le Sens commun, la Philosophie de !’étre, et les Formules Dogmatiques. 
Par Fr. R, Garrigou-Lagrange. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xxx, 311. 
Price, 3.50 fr. 1909. 
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Revue Thomiste for 1908, having been occasioned by M. Le Roy’s 
articles on the nature of dogma, and the animated discussions 
to which these gave rise. Does the Church, when she clothes 
her dogmatic formulas in the language of a current philosophy, 
namely, the Scholastic, wish to commit herself to a general 
sanction of that philosophy, or are these formulas to be 
interpreted rather by the language of common sense? This 
is the problem, to understand which it is necessary to bear in 
mind, that common sense in this connection means not that 
faculty of apt judgment to which we English are apt to apply 
the term, but which the French term don sens; but means that 
common stock of ideas and judgments on the phenomena within 
us and around us which the mass of men in the spontaneous 
exercise of their reasoning faculty hold and act upon in the 
as distinguished from the more refined 





conduct of their lives 
and subtle ideas and judgments concerning the same things to 
which the students are brought by philosophical reflection. 
M. Le Roy and his friends select the latter of these alternative 
answers. The selection is not altogether sound, for Pere 
Garrigou-Lagrange—who, we may remark incidentally, has 
misunderstood the Abbé Lebréton on this point—rightly 
contends that many technical terms in their formulas are 
borrowed from scholastic philosophy and taken over in the 
sense for which it had gained currency. Still, the Church 
authority never intends to guarantee or condemn any philosophy 
save in so far as it bears relation to the dogmas of revelation, 
and hence in some sense it is true that the formulas are 
addressed to the common sense, and are conformed to its 
language and ideas. All the more then is it important that 
the nature of common sense thought, and its relation to 
philosophicai thought, should be correctly estimated. According 
to the Scholastic contention, common sense is a rudimentary 
philosophy of Being which has its own solutions of the 
principal metaphysical, moral, and religious problems that 
confront the human mind; such questions, namely, as what is 
being, and what the true, the good, the beautiful; and conversely, 
what is nothingness, the false, the bad, the ugly; does God exist, 
and, if so, what is He in Himself and in relation to us; is man 
of a superior order to the lower animals, is he free, what is his 
destiny? Its solutions, however, of these problems, though 
certain and sufficient for the plain man, are confused, and 
require to be submitted to a more searching examination which 
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will first detect and then remove by more precise definitions the 
difficulties and apparent contradictions to which these rudi- 
mentary conceptions give rise as soon as one begins to reflect 
on them; and this further and profounder study of the 
judgments of common sense is the work of philosophy, whose 
object is to demonstrate their validity and extend their scope. 
Thus, to take a single example, common sense certifies us 
sufficiently that our wills are free and yet are influenced by 
motive, but usually it is unconscious of the difficulty of 
harmonizing these two truths, and must seek the aid of sound 
philosophy to preserve it from the abyss of a determinism. 

On the other hand, M. Le Roy’s idea of common sense is 
purely pragmatist in its character. “It appears to me,” he 
says, “not as a rudimentary science and philosophy, but as a 
utilitarian organization of thought with a view to practical life.” 
He means to say in simpler language, that common sense does 
not trouble itself about the intrinsic theoretic validity of the 
conceptions it forms, but only about their value for use, not 
whether man has a spiritual soul or not, but whether belief 
in such a soul proves, on experience, to be conducive to good 
and happy living. It is a position which requires some boldness 
in those who take it up, nor is it taken up by all whose 
philosophy is pragmatist; M. Bergson for instance, freely 
acknowledges that the Scholastic Metaphysic is “the natural 
metaphysics of the human intelligence,” that is to say, is built 
on a conception of common sense which is natural to man. 

The first and longest portion of the volume before us is 
engaged with a study of these two opposed conceptions of 
common sense and their respective relation to the philosophies 
of their upholders. In his first chapter the author shows how 
M. Le Roy’s conceptions are based on the philosophy of devenzr 
which is but a reclothing with modern garments of the old philo- 
sophy of nominalism. According to this system our primitive 
perception is of a moving and heterogeneous continuum which 
common sense, under the influence of its inherent prejudices, 
“breaks up into arrangements and simplications which are 
convenient and even necessary for speech and action,” but 
have no other objective justification. It is thus that the system 
accounts for our ordinary conceptions of substance and causes, 
of bodies having real external existence, and soon. The con- 
ceptions we form for ourselves of such things have a value for 
action inasmuch as they guide and justify our action by leading 
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it to useful results, but have no value at all for representation. 
But Pére Garrigou-Lagrange traces back this strange system 
to a confusion between sense-perception and mind-perception. 
It is true that to sense-perception what we see and touch 
is one moving continuum with varieties only of colour, roughness, 
shape, &c. But the intellect perceives that there are distinct 
beings in this contenuum of sense-perception, things which it 
has only to recognize for what they are in themselves as 
objective realities. In asecond chapter the process is examined 
by which Common Sense acting in this manner evolves its 
primary conceptions of substance, accident and cause ; of brute 
matter, of plants, animals, and of man: and again its primary 
principles of identity, contradiction, causality, finality, of good 
and evil, of conscience and liberty ; by which, too, it rises to the 
knowledge of God, of the immortality of the soul and of miracle. 
Thus follows the application of these primary notions to the 
dogmatic formulas for which purpose they need to be defined 
with the greatest accuracy and precision through the instru- 
mentality of philosophy. 

This terminates the first of the two treatises. The next is 
on the “value of the modern criticism to which the Thomistic 
proofs of the Divine existence have been subjected.” These 
criticisms are likewise based on M. Bergson’s philosophy of 
“becoming.” If all is movement and continual change there is 
no place for the distinctions of substance and accident, cause 
and effect, act and potency, or for the principles derived from 
them, implying as these do a world of fixed beings with their 
essential inter-relations. There is then no place for the four 
celebrated Thomistic proofs, from movement, contingency, 
degrees of perfection, and the existence of order, all of which 
rest on the principle of causality. Accordingly we are left, if 
we continue to believe in Him at all, to conceive of Him in 
accordance with M. Bergson’s philosophy, not as a “thing” but 
as a “continuity of gushing forth” (continuité de jaillissement) 
identified with a world which is ever making but never 
made; or rather as “a centre from which the worlds pour out 
like the rockets of an immense bouquet.” 


9—THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES! 
Under the name of Exerzttienwahrhetten, which we find it 
hard to render by any one English term, Father Heinrich 


1 Die Exerzitienwahrheiten von Heinrich Bruders, S.J. Akademische 
Vortrage. Innsbruck, Fel, Rauch. Pp. x, 483. Price, 3m. 





—— 
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Bruders, S.J., has given us a book on the Spiritual Exercises 
of an unprecedented kind. It follows the course of the 
Exercises, but selects for a remarkably full theological and 
historical treatment the dozen truths which may be regarded as 
the doctrinal foundations on which the whole edifice of the 
Exercises is built. These truths in his assignment are man’s 
earthly life, the birthday of his creation; his place in the 
Universe and dependence on his Creator; his end in life; the 
sources of moral values; the soul; the Sin of the Angels; the 
disobedience of Adam, the mortal sin of some one particular 
person ; the Prodigal Son, the personal guilt of mankind ; one’s 
own sins; confession; the sanction of divine government ; 
Nazareth; the Saviour. As specimens of the development 
given to each of these subjects for reflection the following may 
suffice. The parable of the Prodigal Son is taken as a descrip- 
tion of the forsaking of God by the human race as a whole, and 
the course of the forsaking is traced through the history of Cain 
and Abel, of Noe and his contemporaries, of the “sin-flood” 
which far more disastrously than the water-flood overwhelmed 
the world during the interval from Noe to Abraham, and 
thence onwards in an ever-widening area engulphed Egypt, 
Phrygia, Persia, India, Greece, Carthage, and Rome. Then the 
history of the chosen race is followed with the same intent, and 
the incessant backslidings with which it requited the special 
favours conferred upon it, are made to contribute to the 
picture in which the far-reaching guilt of the race- 
prodigal is exhibited, all the facts being supported by historical 
testimonies in which the records of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
other recent archeological finds are drawn upon. Similarly the 
subject of the confessional is copiously illustrated by a history 
of the growth of rigorism in the early Church, and of the 
successful war against it in the name of the all-forgiving divine 
compassion. From these instances the reader can see what 
rich material Father Bruders has provided for retreat-directors 
and exercitants, nor must it be supposed that this historical 
feature is the only feature in the book which merits attention. 
It contains also doctrinal and spiritual instructions of the more 
usual kind, with applications to the conditions of modern life 
which are sure to be appreciated by all interested in retreat- 


work. 
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1o.—THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIAN WORLD.:'! 


In spite of the ever-growing multitude of Church Histories, 
we cannot too cordially welcome the undertaking of the Abbé 
Fernand Mourret, which, to judge by the specimen before us, 
is likely to take a foremost place among the Generai Histories 
available in the French language. The Abbé Mourret, who is 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at St. Sulpice, has planned 
a work which will extend to eight volumes, presumably of 
about the same dimensions as that now under review, 


z.¢. of about 500 pages each. The /ormat is large, and 
the book closely printed, so that the whole treatment 
will be on a very generous scale. The one misgiving 


which besets us is whether so considerable a work, which, to be 
really valuable, ought to give evidence of wide reading and 
careful assimilation of the most recent materials, can by any 
possibility be brought to completion within a reasonable limit 
of time. If otherwise, and if the publication drags on for five- 
and-twenty years or more, then the earlier instalments become 
out of date before the end is reached. We are the more 
inevitably led to formulate this doubt because the author for 
some reason, not here explained, has begun the publication of 
his work by the issue of the third volume, that dealing with 
the early Middle Ages, z.¢., from the sixth century to nearly the 
end of the tenth. 

With regard to this instalment here before us, our impres- 
sions on the whole are very favourable. The author has an 
eye for that perspective which is so necessary in historical 
writing. He groups his facts well and gives prominence to 
institutions rather than to political vicissitudes or details of 
biography. Again we are glad to see that the book shows no 
signs of that besetting defect of so many French historians, viz., 
of writing from an exclusively Gallic standpoint, and conse- 
quently of devoting about one half their available space to the 
affairs of France alone. The arrangement is clear and the book 
readable, though the author is rather over-fond of eking out his 
own narrative with quotations from other previous writers, often 
passages of no particular authority or point, and apparently 
introduced only to save the writer the trouble of saying the 
same thing in his own words. On the other hand the writer’s 


1 L’Eglise et le Monde Barbare. Par Fernand Mourret. Paris: Bloud 
et Cie. Pp. 496. Price, 6.00fr. 1909. 
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selection of authorities is very captious and unequal. There is 
no formal bibliography, though a certain number of references 
to books, ancient and modern, are given in the notes. On the 
whole we regard this lack of bibliographical indications as the 
most serious defect in the work. We are also inclined to regret 
the absence of any sort of map. Such helps are really very 
necessary, and they need add but little to the cost of the volume. 


Short Notices. 


——s 


THE aim and purpose of the early Renaissance painters, after being too 
jong ignored, are again happily coming into evidence. Their work has been 
admired and studied from the point of view of art in its various techni- 
calities, and many generations of aspiring painters have found in them 
instruction and inspiration. But the direct aim and intention of these early 
painters has been overlooked, or set aside as of no significance in our 
modern eyes. “It is the appearance, the look of the thing, that matters 
to us,” says the superior connoisseur ; “the meaning has no appeal.” If this 
be the attitude of many professed lovers of early art, there are others who, 
equally appreciative of their artistic merits, find in these old masters exactly 
what they sought expressly to set forth and reveal. This was undoubtedly 
the mysteries of religion, with their own faith and joy in them. These 
hidden things of God and the soul, they would make visible and tangible, 
actual and living for the mind and imagination of their fellow-believers. 
As they laboured their soul went out in faith and adoration towards the 
object they represented, and it has left its vital touch upon the completed 
work. They were pre-eminently didactic and devotional. A valuable volume 
before us, L’Art, la Religion et la Renaissance (Téqui, 5.00 fr.) by l’Abbé 
Broussolle, illustrates and proves this fact. It is the work of one extremely 
rich in the knowledge of religious art, and exceptionally able in interpreting 
its meaning. The ever increasing number of Catholics who delight to see 
sacred truths made manifest to the eye, owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
M. ?Abbé Broussolle for this interesting and helpful essay. The work, 
while it is scholarly, appeals also to the general reader, and many illustra- 
tions adorn and explain the text. It treats of such subjects as the Natural 
and Supernatural, the Primacy of St. Peter, the Holy Eucharist, the 
Apostles, our Lady, and our Blessed Lord. Thus, the book has a distinct 
apologetic, as well as an artistic value. 

We are not quite convinced that the “‘ Mother Superior,” who has written 
a little book describing the Life of an Enclosed Nun (Fifield, 2s. 6d. net), has 
been well advised in thus breaking the dignified silence with which our holy 
religious women have hitherto met the silly or malicious attacks of their 
bigoted calumniators. Non-Catholics, who really and in good faith want to 
know the manner of conventual life, can find abundant information in the 
various treatises on the religious state or in an hour’s conversation with any 
well-instructed Catholic, whilst to address any reasoned explanation to the 
supporters of “escaped nuns” is, plainly, to throw pearls before swine. Not 
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having the spiritual culture or faith necessary to appreciate them, they will 
but misunderstand and mock at the events and practices described. Some 
of the latter may be found puzzling to Catholics as well, but probably on 
account of faulty expression ; for instance : 

It is the pride of our Order that its members say the Divine Office daily—that is “ call 

unto the Lord seven times a day,” at matins, lauds, sext, tierce. none, vespers, and 
compline. For this we meet together three times in chapel—at midnight, or the begin- 
ning of the new day (szc), to say matins and lauds to the rising sun |!]; at eight to say 
sext, tierce, and none, which are called the minor hours ; and at two to say vespers and 
compline. 
Apart from the curious suggestion that the. sun rises at midnight in these 
latitudes and that the nuns worship it like so many Zoroastrians, we are 
anxious to know why “prime” is omitted from the convent ritual. If the 
Mother Superior wishes to keep to the “ seven times a day,” she has merely 
to reckon matins and lauds together as is commonly done,—matutinum cum 
laudibus. A few strange lapses of this sort give one the impression that 
the book has been revised by someone not wholly conversant with religious 
life. And some odd phrases, Latin (ve/axtio animi, Benedictio con SS.) and 
French (c'est onze-heure et demi: /evez foi), suggest, at any rate, careless 
proof-reading. The book gives one the impression of a simple, refined soul, 
not always over-discreet in her manner of putting things, but depicting 
faithfully an innocent unworldly life of work and prayer. 

Father Schrijver’s Handbook of Practical Economics (Sands and Co., 
5s.), the original French edition of which was noticed in this Review some 
years ago, now appears in English, translated by F. M. Capes, and revised 
by Mr. Leslie Toke, who has done a considerable amount towards increasing 
its value for English readers by adding notes on subjects that concern them 
most, and by condensing such parts as do not concern them in detail. The 
book loses something perhaps from the mere fact of being a translation, as 
the style is in consequence dry and crabbed. Moreover, the whole stand- 
point and the state of affairs contemplated are, necessarily, foreign, so that 
the English inquirer is not so helped as he might be—a fact which after 
all he need not so much regret as he has already most of what he wants in 
Devas’s Political Economy. Father Schrijver’s avowed object in writing 
the book was “to popularize knowledge of the true principles of Political 
Economy, and especially to initiate young men called to spend their lives 
in social works into the science.” And with the limitation above suggested, 
he has realized what is needed: a book concise and to the point, that will 
bring out the intense interest of the study of economics and that will induce 
young social workers of either sex, to delve more deeply towards the truth 
of the perplexing problems which always harass those who are earnest in 
their endeavours to effect social reform. 

There is always something fresh about Father Ernest Hull’s treatment 
of questions which, because fundamental, are exposed to discussion on old- 
fashioned, well-worn lines. For he joins to a power of clear and accurate 
analysis a marked originality of mind and a style, which, without aiming at 
the high graces or avoiding a certain diffuseness, is consistently straight- 
forward and vigorous. These qualities, which were first exhibited to the 
world at large by his well-known and very valuable treatise, called Forti/ying 
the Layman, are present in another equally important work which has grown 
out of the former, and which he calls, The Formation of Character (Sands 
and Co., 6d. net.). Defining character in its most general sense as /ife 
dominated by principles and understanding education to be the process of 
forming character, he sets himself to answer these three questions : 
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1. What sort of result do we want our training to produce ? 
2. What sort of material is given us out of which to produce that result ? 


3. How are we to handle that material, so as to bring the desired result about ? 


In the like clear and logical fashion these queries are discussed and 
answered in the remainder of the book, and their application concerns not 
only those who have the task and privilege of training the young, but all 
who have an intelligent interest in their own self-development. For, as 
Father Hull rightly insists, the evolution of character is a life-long process, 
and we are always making (or marring) our spiritual destinies. Now-a-days, 
there is no want of books on moral training, of which it may be said com- 
pendiously that the majority, lacking the Christian ideal, are false and 
misleading. There is more wisdom, and more common sense in Father 
Hull’s treatise than in a whole library of non-Catholic philosophizing, and 
the study of it provides a sure and easy means not only of. acquiring sound 
notions for oneself but also of detecting the fallacies of much modern educa- 
tional theory. 

The Rev. Thomas Dolan, whose useful little book— The See of Peter and 
the Voice of Antiqguity-—we noticed in November, 1908, has lately published 
a similar study —The Papacy and the First Councils of the Church (Sands, 
3s. 6d. net). As his previous volume was occasioned by the misrepresenta- 
tions of Church history perpetrated by an American Protestant-Episcopal 
prelate, Dr. Coxe, of New York, so this has for object the refutation of the 
Rev. H. R. Percival’s History of the Seven Cecumenical Councils of the 
Undivided Church. The writer has not allowed himself space enough to 
treat the questions with much thoroughness, but within his limits he has 
given a clear exposition of the Catholic attitude. His work cannot be said 
to supersede, though it may in some instances supplement, the late Father 
Rivington’s exhaustive volume, 7#e Primitive Church and the See of 
Peter. 

It is sometimes made matter of complaint that many of the prayers in 
our manuals of devotion express heroic sentiments of piety which belong 
properly to the saints, and, therefore, cannot be uttered by ordinary Christians 
without a sense of make-believe and unveality. This objection occurred 
to us when reading The Attributes of God mirrored in the Perfections of 
Mary (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net) as likely to be suggested by its 
rhapsodical style. The author writes from a full heart, and associates, by 
means of a kindly “we,” all his readers with all his ecstatic emotions. 
Phrases like this—‘ But we rejoice, nevertheless, with a great joy in these 
Divine mysteries ;” “Oh, do not our hearts bound as we think of our 
magnificent God?” or “ We stay stilled, entranced, as we think of it—God’s 
Beauty ” are common, and even more so are what we may call pious fancies, 
stated as facts, like “God is Omnipresent, and the thought of Mary ts 
omnipresent too, it is in all lands, and will never die away,” and “her [our 
Lady’s] pitying eye follows us at every step. She sends loving angels to 
warn us of approaching evils.” The result is a certain want of sobriety 
which is calculated to repel unless the reader is inspired with the fervour of 
the writer. With this caution, the book may be recommended, for it contains, 
beneath its flowery language, much spiritual common sense. 

There is no exuberance of expression in Christ King of Creation (Art 
and Book Co., 6d.), which, in fact, runs rather to the other extreme of 
dry didacticism. It is a “condensed reproduction” of a translation from 
the French, which may account for a certain stiffness and logical precision 
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in the language. Its aim is to establish, by reasoning on the facts of 
revelation and by appealing to the teaching of theologians, the claims which 
Christ the King has on the allegiance of all rational creatures, claims which 
may fitly, according to the author, be recognized by taking a special vow 
of obedience, whether to the commandments of God or to His particular 
inspirations. As far as the latter portion of this advice is concerned, it 
clearly demands the greatest circumspection and deliberation: which the 
author fully recognizes. 

Father Moritz Meschler’s book, The Sublimity of the Holy Eucharist 
(Sands, 2s. 6d. net), translated by A. C. Clarke, may be said to combine the 
good qualities of the two just noticed, for it contains a solid substratum 
of doctrine and is full of a restrained fervour. It contains nothing new, 
of course: novelty in doctrine would be no recommendation : but sets forth 
with great clearness the due position of the Holy Eucharist as the centre 
and inspiration of the life of the Church. An essay on a kindred subject 
The Visits to the Seven Churches in Rome is added. 

The Rev. Pére Dom Bernard Maréchaux, O.S.B., has had the happy 
inspiration of utilizing the Litanies of St. Joseph, approved last year by 
the Holy See, as a text on which to compose a fresh book of devotion to 
the Patron of the Church Universal. His Elévations sur Saint Joseph 
(Beauchesne, 1.50 fr.) explain each of the glorious titles of the Saint 
according to the virtues expressed, and exemplified in him. Of course, 
where so little is recorded of the Saint, considerations of “congruity” are 
largely used, but all is done in accordance with the mind of the Church 
as set forth by her great theologians. 

St. Joseph was canonized by the Gospels, ¢.e., by the direct pronounce. 
ment of the Holy Ghost. Later saints have to win their meed of earthly 
glory through the action of the same Holy Spirit setting in motion the 
complicated human machinery of the Catholic Church. How this is done 
is set forth with great fulness of detail by the Rev. Canon Macken of 
Armagh in The Canonization of Saints (Gill and Son, 5s.),a book which 
fills a decided gap in our Catholic literature. The question itself is a large 
one and involves much interesting historical matter. Doctrinally, also, it 
brings in the relative questions of Miracles and of the Invocation of Saints, 
both of which receive careful and separate treatment. Recent processes, 
such as the Beatification of Joan of Arc, and the still impending causes of 
many of our English and Irish martyrs, claim a good deal of actuality for 
the work, and few will be found to dispute the verdict pronounced by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh that the book is “very learned, accurate, 
and interesting.” 

The first portion of the second volume of Pére A. Rabbath’s collection of 
Documents inédits pour servir a l Histoire du Christianisme en Orient: XVI 
—XIX Siécle (Picard : Paris), has made its appearance after some delay. 
It is a work due to the enterprize of the Fathers of the Lyons Province of 
the Society, who have missions in Syria and Armenia, and it exhibits an 
immense deal of industry. Pére Rabbath has ransacked many “ sources ” 
the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris, those of the Society, 
and other more private documents, and accumulated a great deal of 
interesting matter. A large proportion of the book is taken up with extracts 
from the Diary of the Carmelite Missionaries at Aleppo from 1669—1819. 
The editor does not observe strict chronological order, but exhausts each 
source of information separately, keeping before him consistently his main 
object—-the collecting of matter for a future history. 
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The admirable series of 7extes et Documents pour [étude historique du 
Christianisme, edited by MM. H. Hemmer and P. Lejay, has now reached 
its tenth volume by the issue of Les Péres Apostoliques: II. Clement de 
Rome (Picard : 3.00 fr.), The first-named editor is himself responsible for 
this edition, which contains, in addition to the genuine Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the apocryphal document commonly called the Second Epistle, 
but here rightly described as a second century homily. The edition is 
excellently equipped with all that the student needs—a long and scholarly 
Introduction, the Greek text with a French translation opposite, an Index 
and abundant notes. 

In Part II. of Mr. Clement C. Egerton’s Handbook, A Handbook of 
Church Music (Washbourne, 3s. 6d. net.), are chapters devoted to the choir, 
the choir-master, and the organist. The author’s tone is very dogmatic, 
and though as a rule his directions may be safely followed, they are at times 
open to question. Thus he tells the organist who has been playing an 
Offertory to lead up to the key in which the priest is to sing the Preface. 
But if the priest is not a musician his attempts to take up the key are apt to 
have a bad effect ; if he is a musician he will not want the key given to him ; 
and in any case it is unnecessary that the Offertory and the Preface should 
be in the same key. The Handbook is, however, a useful one, and is to be 
recommended. 

We are promised by Messrs Benziger in the near future ten volumes 
containing The Best Stories by the Foremost Catholic Authors. The 
“foremost authors” number no less than sixty-four, so we are richer in 
writers than we had imagined. Amongst them, doubtless, will be included 
Miss M. T. Waggaman and Miss G. P. Curtis, authors respectively, of 
Captain Ted (Benziger, 2s.) and Trammelings and Other Stories (Sands, 
6s.), two entertaining books which have recently reached us. Miss 
Waggaman’s tale is brisk and exciting and happy in its ending, qualities 
appreciated by the young, whilst those of Miss Curtis have a more literary 
turn and aim at an older audience. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Reviewed in present tssue or reserved for future notice.) 
Art and Book Co., Westminster : 
CHRIST, KING OF CREATION. Pp. 79. Price, 6d. 1909. 


From the Author: 
A MYSTIC OF THE RENAISSANCE: By E. G.Gardner. Pp. 25. 1909. 


Beauchesne et Cie., Paris: 


DIDYME L’AVEUGLE: By Gustave Bardy, D.D. Pp. xii, 279. 1910. 
LA RESURRECTION DE JESUS: By Abbé E. Mangenot. Pp. 404. 
Price, 3.50 fr. 1910. ELEVATIONS SUR SAINT JOSEPH: By 
Pére Dom Bernard Maréchaux. Pp. iv, 200. Price, 1.50 fr. 1910. 
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Benziger Brothers, New York: 
CAPTAIN TED: By M. T. Waggaman. Pp. 199. Price, 2s. 1910. 


Burns and Oates, Ltd., London: 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD MIRRORED IN THE PERFECTIONS OF MARY. 
Pp. xv, 203. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1910. 
From the Editor: 


THE’CELL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE : SEVEN EARLY ENGLISH MYSTICAL 
TREATISES : Edited by E. G. Gardner, M.A. Pp. xxvii, 134. Price, 
5s. net. I9gI0. 


Falque, Paris: 


LES CHEVAUCHEES DE JEHANNE: an illustrated record. Pp. 28. Price, 
1.75 fr. net. 


Gill and Son, Dublin : 
THE CANONIZATION OF SAINTS: By Rev. T. F. Macken. Pp. xix, 
291. Price, 5s. 1910. 
Kegan Paul, London : 
HANDBOOK OF THE DIVINE LITURGY: By Rev. C. C. Clarke. Pp. xvi, 
180. Price, 3s.6d. net. 1910. 


Macmillan, London : 


LIFE .OF LORD KELVIN: By Silvanus P. Thompson. 2 vols. Pp. xx, xi, 
1296. Price, 30s. net. I9gI0. 


Picard et Fils, Paris: 
DOCUMENTS INEDITS POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE DU CHRISTIANISME 
EN ORIENT (XVI—XIX SIECLE): Edited by Pére A. Rabbath, S.J. 
2nd vol. Ist fasc. Pp. 208. I9g10. 
Pitman and Sons, London : 


THE LIFE OF REGINALD POLE: By Martin Haile. Pp. xv, 554. Price, 
2Is. net. I9IO. 


Rauch, Innsbruck : 


DIE EXERZITIENWAHRHEITEN: By Heinrich Bruders, S.J. Pp. x, 
483. Price, 3.00 m. 1910. 


Sands and Co., London: 


THE SUBLIMITY OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST: By F. Moritz Meschler. 
Translated by A. C. Clarke. Pp. 173. Price, 2s.6d.net. 1910. 
THE PAPACY AND THE FIRST COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH : By Rev. 
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